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EDITORIAL 


N our May number W.R.A. wrote an enthusiastic 

review of the recording of Debussy’s La Mer by Kousse- 

vitsky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. ‘ You will 
delight with me,” he said, “in the fullness of the tone, 
which remains as rich and sweet in a forte as in a piano. 
There is none of that outbursting—coming outside the 
natural power and concert room provenance of the instru- 
ments—which we sometimes hear in our records.” In June 
the gramophone critic of The Times in reviewing these 
three red H.M.V. discs wrote with equal enthusiasm of 
them, but complained that they were too brilliant inasmuch 
as they were unplayable with fibre needles and therefore 
unsuitable for an acoustical instrument. In point of fact 
they are playable with any of the reinforced fibres put 
out by several of our advertisers. That, however, is not 
where I desire to join issue with the Times critic. What I 
desire to repudiate as emphatically as I can is the sugges- 
tion that a good acoustical instrument is not as capable of 
dealing with metal needles as an electrical one. Old 
readers of this paper who remember the long controversy 
between steel and fibre that raged during the *twenties 
will also remember that I never admitted the unvarying 
superiority of fibre over steel except for strings. For the 
human voice on the opera stage I was always an advocate 
of steel, and to-day my favourite needle for operatic records 
is the Columbia chromium, Golden Pyramid or the Pet- 
mecky, which by the way plays no louder than a medium- 
tone steel if adjusted to the right angle. I take it that what 
the Times critic really objects to in acoustical instruments for 
steel needles is the inability to regulate the volume of 
sound as it can be regulated on an electrical instrument. 
That, however, is only true of an internal horn machine 
which nobody who owns one of the big external horn 
machines would regard as anything but obsolete. With an 
external horn machine volume can to some extent be 
regulated by directing the aperture of the horn to one 


side. But the Times critic did not make it clear that noise 
was his objection to the use of steel needles on an acous- 
tical instrument. The implication was that the recording 
of La Mer was so brilliant that its brilliancy would be 
turned to harshness by playing the records with a steel 
needle on an acoustical instrument. This is nonsense, and 
if I am mistaken in attributing to the Times critic the 
dissemination of such nonsense his own failure to be more 
explicit about his dictum must be blamed. If we accept 
it as it stands owners of acoustical instruments all over the 
globe would find themselves debarred from many of the 
finest recordings of the time. 


The bigoted devotee of fibre attributes to the fibre 
needle a quality of reproduction which he will not allow 
to metal. This I am still not prepared to grant except 
to the use of fibre for stringed instruments, when I recognise 
its undoubted superiority. I have hesitated to revive a 
controversy which has so long been dormant, but that 
remark by the Times critic was so provocative that it had 
to be rebutted. And let me add apropos of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s records of La Mer conducted by 
Koussevitsky that I endorse every word in their praise 
which was accorded to them by our W.R.A. 


The Beggar’s Opera 


Another question of vital importance to the gramophone 
was raised last month when Mr. John Christie protested 
against our critic’s expressing an opinion of the recording 
of an opera whose performance he had not seen. This is 
completely to misunderstand the scope of the gramophone. 
The most fervid advocate of the gramophone has never 
maintained that its reproduction of opera or even of pure 
music was the absolute equivalent of an actual perform- 
ance, but at the same time he has always demanded that 
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the gramophone should set itself a rigid standard of quality 
and that recordings should be judged as recordings not as 
souvenir echoes of an actual performance. To claim as 
Mr. Christie does that the six H.M.V. plum discs of The 
Beggar’s Opera cannot be judged without having seen the 
original performance at the Haymarket is nonsense, and 
from the point of view of trade dangerous nonsense, for 
what cannot be judged on records alone cannot be enjoyed, 
and this is as good as telling the public that these six discs 
of The Beggar’s Opera are not worth the attention of those 
who have not sat in the front of the house at the Hay- 
market. 


My own judgment upon these records will have to be 
less favourable than that of A.R., and I cannot believe 
‘that a visit to the actual performance would have modified 
my opinion. Indeed I should have been so maddened by 
finding the period of the play pushed forward from 1720 to 
1820 that I should have walked out after the first interval. 
To dress The Beggar’s Opera in time of the Regency is to 
betray so gross an inability to understand the spirit of 
Gay’s work as to make any further questions of execution 
or interpretation idle. The anachronism indeed competes 
in vulgarity with the basest anachronisms of Hollywood. 
To me and to anybody with a knowledge of the social 
history of the eighteenth century the performance of The 
Beggar’s Opera in the clothes of the Regency is on a par 
with repainting Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress as illustrations 
for a Dickens novel. The artistic anaemia which succumbed 
to this silly little affectation extends to almost every 
individual performance upon these records. The exception 
is provided by Mr. Michael Redgrave as Captain Macheath. 
By the way, I wonder how many people realize that in 
making his chief highwayman a Highlander Gay was 
paying a tribute to the large proportion of Highlanders 
among the upper ranks of the criminal classes in London 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. But to 
return to Mr. Michael Redgrave. We all knew he was a 
very good actor both on the stage and on the screen, but 
no critic requires to have seen his actual performance in 
The Beggar’s Opera to salute the ease with which as revealed 
by these records he outplays all the professional singers 
of this latest production. I did not miss a word of his 
songs. Of the other men I could distinguish about half of 
their words and of the women’s about a fifth. This is not 
good enough. And the sooner that English singers face 
up to the fact that they cannot be granted genuine accom- 
plishment unless they make every word intelligible the 
better for English singing. It is preposterous to present 
a work like The Beggar’s Opera in which so much depends 
on the words, more indeed than on the music, without 
providing a cast able to make those words effective. -I 
agree with Mr. Christie that Mr. Roy Henderson was an 
excellent Papageno, but Papagenius itself would not 
necessarily make him a good Peachum and so far from 
A.R.’s having underestimated his success he was in my 
opinion much tookind. Mr. Henderson was not suited by 
the part and that is all that need be said. I may add here 
that my disappointment in the Glyndebourne Beggar’s 
Opera is not in the least due to any great admiration of 
Nigel Playfair’s revival at the Lyric, Hammersmith, which 
with its many merits was spoiled for me by the amateurish 
affectations to which Mr. Ernest Newman took exception. 
Yet whatever its faults it was extremely well cast and this 
latest revival has been badly cast. Glyndebourne has done 
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a great service to English opera, but from the moment Mr. 
Christie thinks that it is above criticism it will cease to be 
serviceable. And he will be wise to recognize that if the 
revival at the Haymarket failed it failed not so much on 
account of the circumstances of the time as from an 
inherent lack of true vitality and a complete misappre- 
hension of the spirit of John Gay’s opera. 


And now to revert to the astonishing claim by Mr. 
Christie that ‘‘ on principle it is wholly wrong for a man 
to write a public criticism of the recording of an opera 
whose performance he has not seen.” Surely it would be 
equally reasonable to claim that a man should not write 
a public criticism of the recorded version of a symphony 
the original performance of which he had not heard. 
Obviously the trouble is that Mr. Christie fails to appreciate 
the position that the gramophone now occupies in the 
reproduction of music. He has heard these records of 
The Beggar’s Opera and is attributing the faults in them, 
obvious enough to the most prejudiced ear, not to the 
inadequacy of his company’s performance but to the 
inadequacy of the recording medium to reproduce that 
company’s performance. We who know of what the 
gramophone is capable in the way of reproducing operatic 
performances far more exacting than this of The Beggar’s 
Opera must smile at Mr. Christie’s old-fashioned innocence. 
And yet he should not be so innocent, for after all the 
recordings of his Mozart productions at Glyndebourne 
required no apology, and the enthusiasm with which 
they were greeted by gramophone critics did not prompt 
Mr. Christie to enquire whether those critics had seen the 
original performance at Glyndebourne itself. For all he 
knew when I rhapsodised over the Don Giovanni albums I 
might have visited Glyndebourne after hearing the records 
and have been profoundly disappointed by the living 
players. Indeed I have visited operas after hearing record- 
ings of them and been thus disappointed, though not at 
Glyndebourne I hasten to add. Gigli, for example, can 
never give a performance on the operatic stage that is half 
so satisfying as his performance on a record because he is 
so poor an actor that the sight of his gestures, attitudes, 
and facial expressions hinder complete enjoyment of his 
voice and manner of singing. Yet how unfair it would be 
to comment adversely upon a recording of Gigli as the 
Duke in Rigoletto because one remembered that he did 
not know how to embrace Gilda with as much debonair 
grace as that lady-killing Duke should certainly have 
displayed. Oh, yes, on the whole we must admit that the 
recorded opera, whatever it may lose in the way of colour 
and movement and the magical influence of a rapt 
audience, is often preferable to the exacting listener. In 
any case, as A.R. pointed out, the business of the gramo- 
phone critic is to tell his readers what he thinks about 
certain records. It is not his business to presume that 
they have heard or seen the original performance. In 
fact he knows perfectly well that almost none of them will 
have seen or heard the original performance. Those who 
saw the Haymarket Beggar’s Opera will be able to agree or 
disagree with our critic’s opinion of the performance ; 
and all they will want to know is whether the recording 
as recording is good. Of that A.R. gave a positive assur- 
ance. The great majority of our readers who will not have 
seen the Haymarket revival will, I venture to assert, 
receive from A.R.’s criticism as just an appreciation of these 
records as they are likely to receive from any critic. 
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The Beethoven Piano Sonatas 


Throughout this last winter I have been listening over 
and over again to the 32 piano sonatas of Beethoven played 
by Schnabel for the Beethoven Piano Sonata Society 
sponsored by His Master’s Voice, and perhaps it may 
interest readers to hear some purely personal and impres- 
sionistic comments on them by one who does not pretend 
to add anything of value to the great volume of Beethoven 
criticism. Of the 32 sonatas only 13, so far as I can dis- 
cover, are available outside the albums of the Society, 
but from time to time albums of the Society are offered 
at second-hand, and we may hope that some of the 19 
sonatas at present confined to the Society albums will get 
into the general catalogues. After all, twenty years ago 
there was not a complete recording of any of the Sonatas 
unless perhaps of the Moonlight. 


First Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1, in F minor 


This Sonata, the first of the set of three in this opus 
inscribed to Haydn and first published in March, 1796, 
was probably written two or three years earlier when 
Beethoven would be about 22. The first movement 
recalls Haydn himself and the other movements Mozart. 
Nevertheless, here and there even thus early we get a hint 
of the Beethoven of the future amid the simple melodies. 

This Sonata is to be found in Volume 7 of the Beethoven 
Piano Sonata Society, henceforth referred to as B.S. 


Second Sonata, Op. No. 2, in A 


In this Sonata we get a Largo Appassionata which definitely 
foreshadows some of those glorious tranquil largos and 
adagios of Beethoven’s middle period. We also get instead 
of the conventional Minuet a Scherzo in the third move- 
ment, a very jolly little scherzo too. 

This Sonata is to be found in Volume 4 of the B.S. 


Third Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3, in C major 


This Sonata has always been regarded as a virtuoso 
piece, and it was first played in public by its author at one 
of Prince Lichnowsky’s Friday morning chamber concerts 
at which Haydn himself was present. It was after this 
concert that Count Appony suggested that Beethoven should 
compose a string quartet on his own terms. At that date 
Beethoven had not written any string quartets. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 8 of the B.S. 


Fourth Sonata, Op. 7, in E flat 


In this Sonata we are aware of a tremendous advance, 
although it was first played only a year after the three 
sonatas of Op. 2. Except for the final Rondo, which is very 
good Mozart, the whole of this Sonata displays complete 
originality. 

Moreover, the Largo of the second movement is one of 
the noblest melodies Beethoven ever wrote. I regret that 
it is not available outside the B.S. albums, and I wish that 
Schnabel’s magnificent performance of it could be more 
generally known. Readers who are not yet familiar with 
this Largo should lose no time in trying to hear it. It has 
a peculiar appropriateness for this time because it was 
written when war was descending again upon Europe 
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and Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy were driving home 
Germans and when volunteers were leaving Vienna every 
day to help destroy Napoleonism. This Sonata was 
dedicated to the Countess Babette von Keglevics, and I 
have a note that “ the lovelorn maiden ’’ would be a good 
description for this Sonata. Now, when I want to enlarge 
upon that note, I cannot discover any reason for thinking 
it would be a good title for this Sonata. I must have read 
something about Countess Babette somewhere and 
stupidly forgot to note the reference. This Sonata is 
published in Volume 2 of the B.S. 


Fifth Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1, in C minor 


This Sonata and the other two in this opus were dedicated 
to the Countess Browne or Von Brovne, the wife of an 
officer in the Russian Army, by whom Beethoven was 
presented with a horse. Beethoven forgot he had been 
given this horse until he was suddenly faced with a large 
bill for its keep in the stable where he had placed it. 

The Fifth Sonata is a very happy piece of music. In 
spite of a growing feeling in Vienna against Bonaparte 
Beethoven himself had the highest hopes of what he was 
going to do for republicanism all over Europe, and it was 
only when he fancied that Napoleon was developing what 
we should now call Hitleresque qualities that Beethoven 
turned on him. I do not know whether the happy mood of 
this Sonata reflects Beethoven’s political optimism or his 
agreeable relationship with Count and Countess Browne. 
In this year 1798 he dedicated to the Count three trios as 
well as the three Sonatas of Opus 10 to the Countess. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 12 of the B.S. 


Sixth Sonata, Op. 10, No. 2, in F major 


This like the previous Sonata is throughout in happy 
mood. Brahms so much admired the Scherzo of this Sonata 
that he wrote it all over again in his own Scherzo in E flat 
minor. I wish some well equipped musician would collect 
all the instances of Brahms’ adaptations of other com- 
posers’ themes. He allowed himself as much licence with 
his predecessors’ work as John Milton with the work of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists. 

This Scherzo in Beethoven’s Sixth Sonata somehow recalls 
the great Scherzo of the Eroica Symphony, and it is odd 
that in the early part of this year 1798, just about the time 
when Beethoven must have been writing the Sixth Sonata, 
he first met Bernadotte, the French Ambassador at Vienna, 
who first suggested to Beethoven the writing of the Eroica 
Symphony in honour of Napoleon. In contrast to 
Beethoven’s Republican sympathies Haydn had just com- 
posed the Emperor’s hymn a few months before. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 6 of the B.S. 


Seventh Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, in D major 


I have a note against this great work—‘ the Count’s 
horse.” This was suggested by the jolly hunting song in the 
Trio and wondering whether when Beethoven got the 
bill for the horse’s keep he ever went riding on it and while 
riding made up this hunting song. 

All critics salute this Sonata as one of the greatest 
works of Beethoven’s first period. Some do not hesitate 
to call it the greatest. It opens with a surging Presto, and 
the slow movement which succeeds is sublime. The 
Brownes could certainly feel proud of the part they had 
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played in encouraging the development of Beethoven’s 
genius, and it is interesting to note that in the dedication 
to Count von Browne of the three trios he speaks of him 
as “the first Mzcenas of his muse.” It is a pity that this 
great Seventh Sonata is only available in Volume 12 of 
the Society. It should certainly be recorded for the general 
catalogue. On consulting the Gramophone Shop Encyclopaedia 
I find that the Minuet in this Sonata was recorded by 
some orchestra on a Victor record. 

I have just discovered why I had put that note to the 
Fourth Sonata. Countess Babette von Keglevics was a 
rather plain Viennese young woman with whom 
Beethoven was said to be in love, and at the time this 
sonata was first played it was known as Die Verliebte or 
The Lovelorn Maiden, which sounds as if Countess Babette 
had been more in love with Beethoven than he with her. 
Mr. Eric Blom whose brilliant notes add so much to the 
Beethoven Sonata Society’s edition is the most eloquent 
enemy of the titles which have become attached to some 
of Beethoven’s sonatas. I think myself he exaggerates the 
harm such fancy titles do, and I should be very willing 
for the Fourth Sonata to be called The Lovelorn Maiden if 
by giving it such a title that exquisite Largo of the second 
movement could gain a tithe of the popularity which is 
granted to the Moonlight Sonata. 


Eighth Sonata, Op, 13, in C minor 


This is the famous Grande Sonate Pathétique or Pathetic 
Sonata of which Mr. Blom has to admit, “‘ the title, which 
has done much to make this work preferred to others of 
the same period, was for once Beethoven’s own, or at any 
rate it was sanctioned by him.”’ However, by his discovery 
that an earlier sonata in the same key by Dussek with many 
musical similarities had a movement with patetico for the 
direction, Mr. Blom is able to argue that the Eighth 
Sonata was not “altogether the outcome of Beethoven’s 
own moods and fancies.” The trouble with translating the 
French word pathétique by the English word “ pathetic ”’ 
is that we have hopelessly debased the use of “ pathos ” 
and “ pathetic ’ during the last century. We understand 
by “ pathetic’ essentially a minor emotion unworthy of 
being dignified by the epithet “tragic.” In French it has 
preserved its full force of meaning and is defined by Littré 
when used in music as “music depicting the great 
passions, particularly those of sorrow and sadness.” If 
this definition be accepted there is no reason for critics to 
wonder why the title Beethoven himself gave it should 
have any bearing on the Sonata as a whole, for it obviously 
has. 

It was from this Sonata that I found echoes in the 
Enigma Variations, echoes which had been heard by 
other readers. The Pathetic Sonata was published in 1799 
and dedicated to the amiable, generous and courtly 
Prince Lichnowsky. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 6 of the B.S. In 
addition to that it has been recorded by Kempff for 
Polydor ; by Backhaus, Lamond and Mark Hambourg for 
H.M.V.; by William Murdoch for Columbia ; and by 
Szreter for Parlophone. The Brighouse Band recorded it 
for Decca, and the Adagio of the second movement has 
been recorded by several orchestras and bands. I believe 
that the Fourth and the Seventh Sonatas might have had 
equal popularity if they had been given titles which caught 
the public fancy. 
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Ninth Sonata, Op. 14, No. 1, in E major 
_ This Sonata and the other in this Opus were dedicated 
to the Baroness von Braun (curious to find Braun after 
Browne !) who was the wife of a Viennese manufacturer 


recently ennobled. 
This Sonata is published in Volume 2 of the B.S. 


Tenth Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2, in G major 


Beethoven told Schindler that the two Sonatas of Opus 
14 both had for subject a dialogue between husband and 
wife or a lover and his mistress, and that the music repre- 
sented argument between two persons. Mr. Blom evidently 
hopes that Schindler invented this story, but there is 
really no reason whatever to doubt the trustworthiness of 
his memory in this matter, and the sooner austere critics 
give up worrying their heads about fancies that seem to 
intrude upon pure music the better. It is interesting when 
one first hears these two sonatas to trace the argument 
and ponder which is between husband and wife and 
which between lover and mistress; but that kind of 
extraneous interest soon gives way to the enjoyment of 
the music, which is why Mr. Blom and the austere critics 
irritate themselves quite unnecessarily with these titles 
which have been attached. It is obvious that few great 
geniuses have been more completely subjective than 
Beethoven. He was in modern jargon an introvert of 
introverts, but so mighty a genius that his subjectivity 
did not limit him. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 7 of the B.S. 


Eleventh Sonata, Op. 22, in B flat 


This charming Sonata written in 1800 was a great 
favourite of the composer’s and he dedicated it to his 
Russian friend Count Von Browne. The long Adagio in 
the second movement, full of tranquil meditative beauty, 
is curiously contrasted with the minuet of the third move- 
ment which looks back into the dying eighteenth century. 
This was the time when Beethoven was composing his first 
six quartets, in the course of listening to which one passes 
from that eighteenth century into the nineteenth. 

This sonata is published in Volume 5 of the B.S. 


Twelfth Sonata, Op. 26, in A flat 


This is the famous Funeral March Sonata and is 
dedicated to Prince Lichnowsky. Like the Funeral March 
in the Third Symphony it was for the death of a hero. 
Paer had composed a funeral march for his opera Achilles 
which had a great success in Vienna in 1801 and was 
first heard by Beethoven in the company of the composer. 
He exclaimed, ‘“‘ How beautiful and how interesting. I 
really must compose that myself,” and presently he 
improved upon Paer’s funeral march. But the Funeral 
March in the third movement is hardly more beautiful 
than the opening Andante with its exquisite variations 
through which the theme shines like the sun through 
wreaths of mist. There is an enchanting little Rondo too. 

This Sonata is published in Volume g of the B.S. It 
has also been played and recorded by Kempff, Lamond, 
and Mark Hambourg, and the Funeral March has had 
a couple of orchestral records made of it. 


Thirteenth Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1, in E flat 


This Sonata was dedicated to Princess Lichtenstein, 
Beethoven’s pupil and patron. It is described by the 
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composer as Sonata quasi una Fantasia. It was in the opening 
Andante of this that I discovered a curious anticipation of 
the melody of the song Cheer, Boys Cheer, which I again 
found in Chopin’s Fantaisie in F minor, Op. 49. It ‘s a 
charming Sonata which deserves to be better known, but 
it has been so much put into the shade by the brightness 
of its companion that hardly anybody seems familiar 
with it. 
This Sonata is published in Volume 2 of the B.S. 


Fourteenth Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, in C sharp minor 


This is the famous Moonlight Sonata, about the music 
of which I need say nothing. The fact that Beethoven 
was in love with the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi during 
the year 1801 has tempted some people to perceive in the 
emotion of the Fourteenth Sonata an expression of this 
love, but this is not so. Beethoven had dedicated to her 
his Rondo in G, Op. 51, No. 2, but he wanted to dedicate 
some music to Princess Lichnowsky and in the words of 
the Countess herself “‘ took the Rondo away from me, and 
gave me the Sonata in C sharp minor instead.” Another 
blow to romance is that Beethoven himself was not 
particularly fond of this Sonata. 

The origin of the title Moonlight is to be found in a 
remark by the critic Rellstab who once said that the 
Sonata made him think of moonlight on the lake of Lucerne. 
It is a very harmless remark, and it is silly for austere 
critics to work themselves up into a state of almost hysterical 
rage with poor Rellstab. What these austere critics fail 
to grasp is that unless the general public had responded 
to the suggestion of moonlight in this music Rellstab’s 
remark would long ago have been forgotten. Mr. Blom 
is worried by Rellstab’s choice of Lucerne. ‘‘ Why it 
might not just as well have been the Lake of Geneva or 
the Lago Maggiore or Windermere only Rellstab could 
have explained,” he writes. This may be true, but the 
general public did not bother about which lake the moon 
was shining on. The general public merely responded to 
the suggestion of moonlight over still water, whether it 
was from the promenade at Brighton or the bonny banks 
of Loch Lomond, on the Adriatic or the Mediterranean, 
on Lake Ontario or the Pacific. I confess I have little 
patience with this indignation over a catch-penny title, 
which does no harm to anybody. The austere critics can 
continue to talk about C sharp minor, and the vulgar 
will remember a piece of music they have enjoyed by a 
name which caught their fancy. The Moonlight Sonata 
suits the moonlight as well as so many of the Nocturnes 
of Chopin and Field. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 4 of the B.S. 

Schnabel’s performance, however, is only one of many 
for the gramophone. Paderewski, Backhaus, Kempff, 
Harold Bauer, Friedman, Lamond, Mark Hambourg, 
E. Howard-Jones, and Szreter are only some of those who 
have recorded it. The famous First Movement has been 
recorded separately also by Paderewski, and there are 
several orchestral arrangements of this as well. 


Fifteenth Sonata, Op. 28, in D major 


This Sonata was christened the Pastoral by Cranz the 
Hamburg publisher, and the onomatophobes or name- 
haters are not so much worried by this title. I suppose 
they cannot grow too indignant when they recall the Pastoral 
Symphony. The Fifteenth Sonata was probably written 
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before the Thirteenth and Fourteenth. The Andante o 
the Second Movement was a particular favourite of 
Beethoven himself who frequently played it. In the 
delicious Rondo of the Fourth Movement I am always 
reminded of Schubert’s Hark, Hark the Lark. This is the 
last Sonata in which Beethoven used four movements. 
The eighteenth century is fading faster and faster all the 
time from his music. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 3 of the B.S. 
It has also been recorded by Karol Szreter for Parlophone, 
and there is an abbreviated version of the Second and 
Third Movements arranged for orchestra. 


Sixteenth Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1, in G major 

This Opus consists of three Sonatas, published in 1803. 
The Sixteenth Sonata is generally believed to have been 
written much earlier on account of the simplicity of its 
technique and flowery gaiety. Beethoven himself did not 
regard this Sonata so lightly. The publisher, Nageli of 
Zurich, had the impudence to interpolate four bars of 
his own into the First Movement which Beethoven did 
not discover until Ries played the Sonata over to him 
from the proof. The composer nearly went mad with 
rage, and had another edition brought out by Simrock 
of Bonn which was labelled “‘ trés correcte.”” The Sonatas in 
this Opus were announced as for harpsichord or pianoforte 
which looks rather as if publishers at this time were anxious 
about their sales and trying to persuade households which 
had not yet invested in a pianoforte that their old-fashioned 
harpsichords were capable of dealing with Beethoven’s 
music. This Sonata is published in Volume 2 of the B.S. 


Seventeenth Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, in D minor 

A glorious Sonata which is sometimes known as the 
Tempest, due to Schindler’s having related Beethoven’s 
hint to discover the secret of this Sonata by reading 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. Surely it is enough to suppose 
that Beethoven intended by this remark a reference to the 
mood of the Tempest without reading the programme of 
the Tempest into this Sonata. 

The objection of the onomatophobes to titles would 
vanish if they would renounce the belief that listeners to 
music spent their time in laboriously trying to fit scenic 
illustrations to the sounds. The point of the title is that 
it fixes a particular Sonata in the mind of the public, and 
the value of such titles is proved by the fact that all the 
sonatas to which titles have been affixed, foolish or other- 
wise, have been recorded by several pianists, and that all 
the sonatas depending upon opus number and key only 
have not been recorded outside the volumes of the 
Beethoven Sonata Society. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 8 of the B.S., and 
it has also been recorded by Walter Gieseking for Columbia, 
and Frederick Lamond for H.M.V. 


Eighteenth Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, in E flat 

This is another lovely Sonata which on account of the 
cantering Presto has been called the Hunt Sonata. Certainly 
if listeners were to try to extract a hunting scene from the 
Sonata as a whole it would be a foolish title, for nothing 
less like a hunt than the opening, the exquisite opening, of 
the Eighteenth Sonata can be imagined. Mr. Eric Blom 
for a suggestion of this opening quotes Miss Marion Scott’s 
description of it as “a wonderful soft call to attention— 
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as if the Evening Star tapped on the casement.”’ I venture 
to say that such a description is a much more deplorable 
instance of subjectiveness than poor Rellstab’s comparison 
of the First Movement of the Fourteenth Sonata to moon- 
light on the Lake of Lucerne. At least Rellstab’s simile 
was an astronomical possibility. When I was an under- 
graduate Robert Bridges came into my room in the High 
one day and found me reading a volume of Herrick which 
I put down to indulge in converse with a living poet. 
He picked up the volume and snorted. Then he began 
to read with that queer half-stammer of his: 


“* Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee... . 


“Bah!” he cried, pitching the book to the other end of 
the room, ‘‘ what eyes has a glow-worm got to lend to 
anybody.” 

And I now invite Mr. Blom and Miss Scott to tell me 
how the evening star can tap on a casement. 

I recognize the crimes (including my own) which 
literature has committed against music, but I protest that 
they have been more than balanced by the crimes music 
has committed against literature. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 6 of the BS. 
And it has also been recorded by Kempff for Polydor, 
and oddly enough by the Elly Ney Trio. The Scherzo 
of the Second Movement was recorded by Lamond years 
ago for H.M.V., and it was one of the first pianoforte 
records I ever bought. 


Nineteenth Sonata, Op. 41, No. 1, in G minor 
Twentieth Sonata, Op. 41, No. 2, in G major 


These miniature Sonatas were published at the beginning 
of 1805, but were written much earlier, possibly as early 
as 1796. Beethoven’s brother Caspar sent them off to the 
publisher without leave from the composer who was 
furious. Each has two movements and they are usually 
called Sonatinas. The Minuet in the second movement of 
the Twentieth Sonata is the same melody as the Minuet 
in the Wind Septet, Op. 20, and delicious music it is. 

These Sonatas are published in Volume 3 and 5, 
respectively, of the B.S. 


9 


Twenty-first Sonata, Op. 53, in C major 

This is the famous Waldstein Sonata, dedicated to 
Count Ferdinand von Waldstein who had been a friend 
of Beethoven in his Bonn days at the age of 18. The Count 
was himself a musician and used to play duets with 
Beethoven on the new pianoforte he gave him. It was 
written immediately after Beethoven heard that Napoleon 
had assumed the title of Emperor, and in a rage tore up 
the title page of the Eroica Symphony. Ries tells a good 
story of walking out from Vienna to Débling where 
Beethoven was staying, and going for a very long walk 
from which they did not get home till eight in the evening. 
Throughout the walk Beethoven had been growling and 
humming to himself, but without making any noise that 
remotely resembled a tune. At last his pupil had ventured 
to ask him what he was humming and Beethoven had 
told him that it was a theme for the finale of the Sonata 
he was writing. The moment they reached the house 
Beethoven sat down at the piano without taking off his 
hat and thumped away for an hour at his theme while 
Ries sat listening in a corner. ‘ 
I have a particular affection for the Waldstein Sonata 
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because I heard it first at the age of sixteen in a mood of 
great prejudice at the thought of having to listen to a 
Sonata by Beethoven and to my complete surprise found 
I was able to enjoy it. And enjoy it so sharply that ever 
since I have been able to hum to myself at will the themes 
both of the First Movement and of that Rondo Beethoven 
growled to himself during that long walk with Ries. 

This Sonata is published in Volume g of the B.S. 
Kempff has also recorded it for Brunswick, and Lamond 
made a recording for H.M.V. 

I shall have to leave the remaining eleven Sonatas 
until next month. Meanwhile, I want readers to note that 
of the twenty-one Sonatas already dealt with fourteen are 
without any titles legitimate or illegitimate, not one of 
which has been recorded outside the albums of the 
Beethoven Piano Sonata Society. The other seven with 
titles, legitimate or illegitimate, have been recorded over 
thirty times as well as for the albums of the B.S. This 
must be a shocking thought for the onomatophobe purists. 


Sir Donald Tovey 


While I was writing these notes on the Beethoven Piano 
Sonatas melancholy coincidence brought the announcement 
of the death of Sir Donald Tovey, who both as a performer 
and critic has been more closely identified with these 
Sonatas than any other living Briton. I met him first 
when I was an undergraduate. He used to sit at lunch 
with “ wild eyes like a roe,” paying very little attention 
to the food or the general conversation until he broke 
into it with a curiously high-pitched draw] to ask a question 
completely remote from the matter in hand. I once travelled 
up to Oxford in a train with him, when he read through 
about half a dozen Beethoven Sonatas preparatory to 
playing them at a concert, by memory of course. On 
another occasion I remember his arriving late for lunch 
at Shulbrede Priory with a Merton Don in whose company 
he had been tramping the Haslemere hills. I was sitting 
at the far end of the lunch table close to our host, the 
present Lord Ponsonby. And when Donald Tovey came 
in instead of apologizing for being late he exclaimed in 
that high-pitched draw] what a wonderful room this would 
be for sound. I fancy it was the refectory of the Old Priory. 
Having delivered this opinion, Tovey proceeded to test it 
by uttering a series of wild sounds something like the tootle 
of a cracked hunting horn between his cupped hands as 
he passed down the side of the table to greet Arthur 
Ponsonby. Behind him was Elizabeth Ponsonby, then 
aged about four or five, dressed in a Kate Greenaway 
frock. The little girl stared at Tovey in terrified amaze- 
ment, but dared not overtake him in order to reach her 
father. So she turned in the opposite direction and walked 
the whole way round the very long and crowded table, 
occasionally casting an apprehensive glance back over her 
shoulder while Tovey went on with his tootling. Finally 
she reached her father from the other side, and with him 
interposed between her and this alarming guest she 
confided to her father in a grave voice: 

“‘ Elizabeth does not like that man.” 

Donald Tovey was a subtle thinker as well as a great 
musician, and his death will be deeply felt by Edinburgh 
University, where he was Reid Professor of Music. He 
recorded Beethoven’s Sonata in G major for the National 
Gramophonic Society, now withdrawn. 


CompToN MACKENZIE 
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BEHIND THE NEEDLE-Il 


LOOKING OVER FORTY YEARS OF THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


BY the year 1907, the disc record was still only beginning to 
make headway, but then discs were expensive—the Odeon 
10} in. were 5s. each. As a matter of curiosity, it may be men- 
tioned that a few 13} in. records were available, single-sided, 
at 10s. They were overtures played by the Scots Guards Band, 
and ran for five minutes. The Columbia Company also had a 
few 14-inch records in 1905. To-day there is no instrument 
that could play them, except, of course, one of the old flower-horn 
gramophones. 

The cylinder record at 1s. naturally held public favour and 
although the largest sales were those of popular stars, that was not 
to say the more serious music was ignored. The music-hall stars 
and songs predominated in the lists, but ballads, light orchestral 
pieces, snatches from Gilbert and Sullivan, and ambitious grand 
opera excerpts also figured in each month’s new records. Russell 
Hunting was a genius at inventing novelty records. He created 
and produced what was undoubtedly the greatest “‘ descriptive ” 
record in the history of the industry and the father of all that 
followed, ‘‘ The Departure of a Troopship,” which sold to the 
tune of hundreds of thousands both on cylinders and discs over 
many years. In different vein there was another novelty he 
devised that went to high figures—‘‘ The Busiest Man in the 
Band,” a lightning performance by the trap-drummer using 
all his instruments and effects in turn. Simple things, but they 
were unsophisticated years. 

The Sterling records of those days carried Florrie Forde as a 
leading star, Whit Cunliffe singing his “It’s a Different Girl 
Again,” with throaty George Formby (senior, not our present 
George, his son), Ella Retford, Alexander Prince, the arch- 
exponent of the concertina, Albert Whelan, Mark Sheridan, and 
Billy Williams. It must have been a vintage year for the late 
lamented Florrie Forde, for that year she sang “‘ Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie,’ “‘ Zuyder Zee,” “Swing Me Just a 
Little Higher, Obadiah, Do,” and ‘“‘ Has Anyone Seen a 
German Band ?” following her historic “‘ Down at the Old 
Bull and Bush.” 

They were memorable days for other reasons. The then 
existing Copyright Act, having been passed before the days of 
records, did not recognise any property in mechanical repro- 
duction. As a result, it was perfectly legal for record manu- 
facturers to take any piece of music and record it in any form 
they pleased without permission, or, what was worse, without 
having to recognise any claim by author or composer. A gross 
injustice, of course, only put right by the passing of the new 
Copyright Act of 1911, coming into effect in 1912, and laying 
down the rate of mechanical royalty to be paid. 

The passing of this 1911 copyright law seems to have been the 
long-delayed sequel to an action in the Belgian Courts in 1905, 
when the composers Massenet and Puccini sued Pathé Fréres and 
the makers of Odeon records. The Brussels Court of Appeal 
non-suited the composers, but in its judgment declared “ that it 
seems inequitable that the editors cannot, except in the case of 
public execution, secure any profit from the reproduction of their 
works, nor oppose such reproduction except in certain condi- 
tions, maybe prejudicial to them ; but we must decide that the 
authors are without right so long as the Convention of Berne has 
not modified or denounced it.” 

In fact, the only satisfaction composers got out of the recording 
of their music was that this meant what must then have been 
valuable publicity and the popularising of the tunes in a way and 
to an extent never before possible, and they (and their publishers) 
looked for their profits from the increased sales of sheet music 
which must, and did, result. 

They were the days, too, when songs had a longer life. Artists 


Cc. RIDOUT 


created songs for themselves and sang them into personal popu- 
larity at their music-hall engagements round the country. A 
repertoire such as Florrie Forde would build up lasted her a full 
year or two, adding new successes and dropping old ones as she 
went along. There were no dance bands, as we know them, to 
adapt them to dance rhythm. No radio to popularise them in 
a week and kill them in three months or so. Only records, and 
these went on selling all the time the artist was singing the songs. 

There were two great events each year which saw the birth of 
new song successes. One embraced the holiday seasons at 
Douglas, Isle of Man, and Blackpool. At one of these places, 
Florrie Forde or Ella Retford, or some other favourite comedienne, 
would settle down for a six or eight weeks season or longer, and 
by October their songs would have become the hits of Lancashire 
and the North, which was where their success was sealed. Then 
at Christmas came the pantomimes, and a score of principal 
boys and girls would introduce the songs which the rest of the 
country would be singing (and buying on records) until the 
holiday season came again. Nowadays, song publishers plug 
their wares commercially at Blackpool. Douglas has faded away, 
and what pantomimes we get are little more than echoes of 
numbers already established. But this happy state of affairs 
continued to exist until about 1925, when the radio took serious 
hold of the public and the whole song-situation was changed. 

In popular songs the English composers had things very much 
their own way. There was no hero-worship of American com- 
posers, such as the wireless has brought in its manufactured 
** build-ups ””—no Gershwin, Cole Porter, Irving Berlin, or 
Jerome Kern, and although their predecessors, Ernest R. Ball, 
Chas. K. Harris, Ted Snyder, and Egbert Van Alstyne were 
doubtless as prolific, their names were known only in a small 
circle, and only those of their songs that topped success in their 
own country were brought over. In most cases, too, the matrices 
of these, sung by American artists, were imported for use here. 
Among the most popular of English hit composers were A. J. 
Mills and Bennett Scott (“‘ Ship Ahoy !”’) Harry Castling, R. P. 
Weston, Bert Lee, and Chas. Ingles, who wrote Albert Chevalier’s 
songs, “* My Old Dutch” and other classics. 

Many band and grand opera selections recorded in America 
and on the Continent formed a heavy proportion of the records 
issued here, just as they do to-day. In fact, the large number of 
these in the English catalogues suggested that the talking-machine 
was making even greater progress in other countries. Yet, 
with one minor exception, I believe it eventually remained for 
this country to develop recorded music along symphonic lines. 

The year 1907 brought several other significant happenings. 
It was the year in which records first derived any substantial 
benefit from a new musical play production. Lehar’s “‘ Merry 
Widow ” made its sensational triumph at Daly’s Theatre, and 
cylinder and disc companies rushed out special issues of the famous 
waltz and other numbers. And it was these records that sent the 
lilting melodies sweeping through the country, reproducing in 
thousands of homes, synchronously with the London production, 
the music which otherwise would have slowly percolated through 
orchestral scores and sheet music. Nor did the success of those 
records harm the popularity of the show for, as we know, the 
** Merry Widow ” put up a record-breaking run. 

Another little event occurred about that time, the significance 
of which only became apparent as the years marched on. One 
of the Odeon records for December, 1906, announced ‘‘ Come 
Back to Erin ” and “ Killarney ” sung by “‘ Mr. J. F. McCormack 
(tenor), Ireland.” The first record of our own John McCormack. 
He had been discovered for recording by Sterling and Hunting. 
He had as his tenor companions and competitors on the same list, 
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Lloyd Chandos and Robert Evett. 
popular in his day is all but forgotten. 
darling of Daly’s Theatre audiences for many years. 
McCormack has risen to dizzy heights. 

Evidently John McCormack had no easy early path to tread, 
for in turning over some papers I found this reference to a concert 
given by the Gaelic League in 1907 :— 

“ There was, as it turned out, one bitter disappointment and 
that was that Mr. Joseph O’Mara, whose singing of ‘ A Nation 
Once Again’ was to have been one of the great events of the 
evening, was unable to appear owing to a cold. But even this 
misfortune had its compensation, for it gave special opportunity 
to Mr. J. F. McCormack, one of the most promising of the 
younger Irish singers, who sang some extra ballads with most 
charming effect and overwhelming approval.” 

It is not unamusing to reflect that John McCormack thus got 
one of his big chances in deputising for a more famous singer, a 
singer whom history may declare him to have outstripped. Eight 
months later, he made his first appearance at Covent Garden as 
Turiddu in ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

In these pages, it is interesting to note that since those early 
days, when he was necessarily restricted to Irish songs, there can 
scarcely be a month when John McCormack has not given a new 
record to the world. 

Another incident of considerable daring and indicative of the 
spirit which was already animating at least one section of the 
industry, was a sudden concentration on the work of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. On the Sterling shilling records, over two months, were 
issued vocal and orchestral selections from ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore ” 
to the number of eleven records. This cylinder reproduction of 
sO many items from one Gilbert and Sullivan light opera was 
so successful that it must have bred another ambitious idea, for 
a month or two later there was announced what I am pretty sure 
must have been, if not the first, one of the very earliest record 
album works—‘t The Mikado ” on Odeon records. 

Much as everyone welcomed this enterprise, however, it was 
not the first attempt to get a work on records in more or less 
complete form, for in 1906 the H.M.V. Company essayed Handel’s 
‘“* Messiah ” on the grand scale, and gave a performance of the 
recorded version at the Queen’s Hall in October of that year. 

A copy of this “‘ Mikado ” album and its twelve records of those 
all-too-distant days lies before me as I write. The records are of 
the 103-in. size. The cast included Walter Passmore, in his 
original part of *‘ Ko-Ko,’”’ Harry Dearth, Walter Hyde, and Ada 
Florence. The records were all vocal, and while to-day they sound 
old-fashioned, the choruses muffled, and there is a tornado of 
scratch, they were a triumphant achievement thirty-two years 
ago ! 

Those were strenuous days for recording. It required a certain 
penetrating quality in an artist’s voice to overcome the crude 
mechanics which constituted the recording process. The singer’s 
mouth had to be focused on a small horn and set up vibrations of a 
diaphragm controlling the recording point set on a hard wax. 
The singer had to battle with a small orchestra grouped in 
uncomfortable preximity to him, to secure first that his voice did 
get through to the wax and also that it was balanced against the 
orchestra. He had to withdraw his head at a top note to avoid 
any shattering vibrations that would “ blast” in the record. It 
was an ordeal. 

Some voices proved ideal for recording, but not all. Even 
with these ideal voices, it was something of a feat to produce 
what was (in the period) considered the perfect record, despite 
the fact that the combination, disposition of the orchestra, the 
horns used, and various other technical data were carefully 
registered each time. 


Although most of the artists who recorded under these condi- 
tions were successful by those mechanical standards, there were 
singers whose voices simply would not register satisfactorily. 
There was one, a great soprano of her day, who herself was so 
horrified at the records she made that she vowed she would never 
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sing for the gramophone again. And she never did. Nor were her 
records ever published. 

Nowadays, with microphone recording, these things cannot 
happen. Any artist who can sing in public or broadcast can, with 
the microphone, make records. 

It must be remembered that in that old-time recording the one 
consideration was a sufficient volume in reproduction to be 
forceful and impressive, and if not to drown the terrific surface 
scratch of the disc, at least to be heard through it. This scratch 
on cylinder records was only a gentle hiss, almost inaudible, as 
the sapphire point rested lightly on the surface. But with the 
steel needle ploughing over the disc, the tearing sound was such 
that the recorder had to view this as a defiant barrier across which 
he had to convey the voice of the artist. 

The reproducing machines, too, had one dead level of volume. 
Some did reproduce more loudly than others, perhaps, but there 
was no means of controlling volume as on present-day radio- 
grams, unless one stuffed a silk handkerchief into the trumpet, or 
used “soft tone” needles—neither of which was altogether 
satisfactory or hardly palliative. 

But primitive as recording and reproducing conditions were, 
there was plenty of evidence in all directions of a determination to 
apply scientific methods as well as enterprise to their improve- 
ment. 

(To be continued) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music: Supplementary Volume. 
(Macmillan, 30s.) 


This is an addition to the 1940 (fourth) edition in five volumes, 
again edited by Dr. Colles, which are not sent for review. They 
contain, we are told, corrections from the third (1928) edition, 
but the bulk of new matter is in this present volume. Grove has 


always been rather capricious, but opinions about respective 
lengths of notices, and who shall be in, must ever vary enormously. 
Many performers (some small-fry) appear. The B.B.C. is boosted. 
In a volume of 688 pages, slips there must be: page 505, The 
British Musician is, alas, no more ; I think Kinkeldey died about 
1938 ; and Major Adkins, of Kneller Hall, is D.Mus. Tovey’s 
analyses are said in one place to be in five, in another, six, volumes. 
Six is correct. (His death is announced on the day I write ; we 
shall miss his vast learning, his wisdom and quips.) He did 
not write for Grove, nor did Newman. Strange! Among 
musicologists should be added Yvonne Rokseth, notable for her 
mediaeval researches. We seek in such a volume detailed lists 
of works. For Elgar and Liszt we have them ; for many, they 
are lacking. It was in full listings that the third Grove was weak. 
This volume is still not strong enough. But when Dr. Colles 
is strong, he is terrific: Liszt’s list runs to thirty-four pages ! 
But we want them for every composer, in one work—and_ Grove 
is the place for them. At least, that’s my idea of one vital function 
of such a Dictionary. New articles abound, on subjects so varied 
as Eastern Church Music, Key, Musicology, Twelve-note Music, 
Electrical Transmission of Sound and Electrophonic Instruments, etc.— 
all most welcome ; and there is more information on such things 
as Libraries of Music, Magyar Music, Ballet, Brass Bands, Copyright, 
and even our old friend the Crystal Palace, with a picture of the 
interior that many of us will be glad to have. The pictures 
number more than two dozen—portraits, a facsimile, instruments, 
etc. A Rothenstein coloured sketch of a folk-fiddler forms the 
frontispiece. I should have liked to see an extension of the old 
article on Programme Music, and a few more of the kind of article 
which gathers up information from various places—time-saving 
things. Gramophone gets six and a half columns, covering electrical 
reproduction and mentioning some of the smaller producing 
firms. The article should have listed them all. I am glad to 
read articles by a rich writer like Marion Scott (on Gurney) ; 
we should enjoy more of her beautiful ideas. A good many 
foreign scholars now living here have contributed ; news about 
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the moderns is a strong feature, and we get notes on the latest 
research about Haydn, and other classics. 


Grove is not a critical work—above all, not an adversely 
critical one. There is an odd exception in this volume: some 
tart remarks about Analytical Notes; but the problem is not 
really faced or examined. Besides strong criticism, the inter- 
pretation of history and a philosophy of music must be sought 
elsewhere, though the thoughtful amateur will find many a 
train started that will carry him far. Within its avowed limits, 
and those of our British style, “schools, ’”? and attitude to music, 
this volume is a valuable piece of work. W.R.A. 


Music on Records, by B. H. Haggin (Oxford University Press, 
New York, two dollars). 


Opening Mr. Haggin’s book at random my eye fell on the 
following sentence, ‘“‘ But even in England there were a few dis- 
tinguished dissenters who thought Elgar rhetorical and vulgar ; 
and delighted to have my own judgment confirmed I go on to 
some of the other English composers.” As I read these words 
the first phrase of Elgar’s “‘ Spirit of England” came into my 
mind—Mr. Churchill had just finished his broadcast speech to 
the nation—and so closing Mr. Haggin I opened and played 
through Elgar’s score: with the result that it appeared to me 
Haggin and not Elgar was “‘ rhetorical and vulgar.” 


Mr. Haggin has every right to dislike Elgar but in a book which 
professes to be a guide to recorded music one expects something 
more than this curt dismissal. My opinion of the author’s 
worth as a guide was hardly strengthened by such other remarks 
as “you can afford to neglect the slick trash of Ravel,” .. . 
** don’t let anyone tell you that the religious music (of Bruckner) 
is different ; I can testify that Os Justi and Virga Jesse are not.” 
So Bruckner’s religious music is judged to be dull not by the 
masses but by two motets! And again “ Liszt created a florid 
style of writing for the piano which he used in a vast number of 
exhibitionistic pieces, large and small. Most of them are trash.” 
After qualified praise of the “‘ Faust? symphony “ the rest (of 
Liszt’s works)—in whatever form and by whatever title—may 
safely be neglected.” 


Much of Brahms is said to be “‘ treacly”’, a word of which the 
author is fond, and “ the empty facility and elegance of Fauré is 
something you need not bother about.” 


It would be tedious to continue to chronicle the hasty, mis- 
leading, and entirely superficial opinions expressed in this dis- 
appointing book but one would be interested to know how much 
Mr. Haggin really knows of the output of the composers he 
despises. 


His opinions on performances and recordings appear to be 
more balanced, though I do not know how he can hold the 
Huberman-Friedman “ Kreutzer ” sonata to be the best of the 
available recordings: nor can I agree that the Pro Arte quartet 
“has neither the feeling nor even the necessary technical vir- 
tuosity ” for the playing of Mozart (and Haydn). 


Those, therefore, ‘‘ who want to know which are the finest 
works and which are negligible,” should use this book with 
extreme caution, a caution which can be somewhat relaxed 
when it comes to the question of choosing between this recording 
and that. 

For the rest Mr. Haggin is readable, often interesting, and 
usually determined to be “ challenging,’ even if he sometimes 
ends by being merely silly. His book will amuse and irritate 
“those who know what music interests them ” and will not be 
without value for them: even though—like all such books—it 
is already out of date. 


The author gives throughout opus numbers of works but not 
keys—another minor irritation—his record numbers are, of 
course, taken from American catalogues and he includes record- 
ings up to September, 1939, issued in America. A.R. 
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VINCENT D’INDY 


— Musician and Writer 


AUL Marie Théodore Vincent d’Indy (to give him his full 

names), who was born in Paris in 1851, lived to the ripe old 
age of eighty, having died in the city of his birth in 1931. 

D’Indy possessed exceptional musical gifts, excelling in many 
departments of the art. He was a first-rate pianist at twenty- 
two: at twenty-four he was an organist and chorus master, 
while he played the drums in the world-famous Colonne 
Symphony Orchestra for three years, in order to study orchestral 
technique at first hand. He afterwards assisted Lamoureux in the 
organisation of his concerts, taking charge of rehearsals. D’Indy 
was highly esteemed as a musicologist, writer and teacher. Other 
activities included the founding, with Bordes and Guilmant (a 
name familiar to organists), of the Schola Cantorum. He acted as 
Principal of this noted institution, as well as teaching composition 
there, and he was also in control of the orchestral class at the Paris 
Conservatoire. In addition to this, d’Indy was an authority on 
folk music and Gregorian chant, wrote a stupendous Traité de 
Composition, compiled biographies of Beethoven and César 
Franck, contributed numerous articles to the French musical 
press, and was a composer of much imagination. 

A pupil of Franck, d’Indy was greatly influenced by him, 
although he absorbed only the more admirable qualities of his 
revered master’s art. For instance, his idiom is particularly free 
from Franck’s chromaticism. Despite his Parisian surroundings 
and academic training, there is a welcome freshness and vitality 
about his best compositions, an “* open-airness ”’ that one does not 
usually associate with the city bred man. Perhaps the fact that 
he was an intense lover of nature partly accounts for this. 

One of his best known works in this country is the Symphony on a 
Mountaineer’s Song (Symphonie Cevenole), which dates from 1886. 
(D’Indy, it should be explained, came of an old Cevenole family, 
and spent many of his holidays in the district.) This symphony 
is undoubtedly one of his choicest works. It contains an abundance 
of folk and folk-like melodies which are skilfully developed. The 
orchestration is crystal clear, and the fertility of the rhythm makes 
the work exceedingly attractive. Most listeners find the finale 
singularly captivating. In three movements, the symphony is 
scored for a large modern orchestra, and includes a brilliant 
part for pianoforte. This is not employed, however, as a solo 
instrument, but remains an integral part of the orchestra. Two 
recordings are available, Columbia LX362-4 (Marguerite Long 
and the Colonne Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Paul Paray) 
and Decca CA8123-25 (Jeanne Marie Darré and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra under Albert Wolff). The former version is, in my 
opinion, the most successful, too much prominence being given 
to the keyboard instrument in the latter. 

Another important work is the opera (or lyric drama, as 
d’Indy prefers to call it) Fervaal. This owes something to Wagner, 
under whose spell the Frenchman came after a visit to Bayreuth, 
where he attended the first performance of The Ring in 1876. 
The Introduction to Act I may be heard on Columbia DX111. 

Another stage work is L’Etranger, while his orchestral composi- 
tions include such things as La Féret Echantée, the trilogy Wallen- 
stein, Four d’été a la montagne, and three symphonies. (These are 
additional to the Symphonie Cevenole previously mentioned.) His 
chamber music essays comprise a piano quartet, two string 
quartets (the first in D, the second in E), a trio for piano, ’cello 
and clarinet, and a piano and violin sonata. He also wrote a 
quantity of piano music, including Schumanniana, and a sonata. 

Opportunities for hearing much of the best French modern 
music in this country—apart from Franck, Debussy and Ravel— 
are few and far between; the German classics are too well 
entrenched. It occasions no surprise therefore to find only a 
limited quantity of d’Indy’s work on wax (the Jstar Variations are, 
alas, no more), and it seems to me that the time is propitious for 
the release of recordings of some of the French master’s com- 
positions mentioned above. Here, surely, is ground well worth 
cultivating. FREDERIC GUILBERT 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF PROGRAMME MUSIC—IV 


By W. R. ANDERSON 


JNEVITABLY the bursting late nineteenth century whirls us 
about from Straussian realism to Debussyan translation of 
natural forces and effects into evocative parallels in music ; from 
the Wordsworthian quietism and meditations of Delius to the too 
consciously coloured (for some of us) travelogues of a Smetana or 
the other propagators of nationalism (I use ‘“‘ propagator ” in its 
pleasantest sense). There are many philosophies ; if the bugaboo 
of the dyed-in-the-wool Byronic black-cloak school had lost some 
of its colour and power to thrill, there was the new bag of orchestral 
tricks of a Strauss, Wagnerianly instructed, to zip up the excite- 
ment again. But Strauss deserves an article to himself. So does 
Debussy, whose P.M. category is altogether different. Let us 
enjoy him again, as La Mer made me do when the Boston records 
came along, in May. Impressionism we sing, then, to-day. 

The Impressionists and Realists were tremendously stimulated 
by other artists—by those who practised the visual arts, in the 
first aspect, and by literature chiefly, in the other. There is ample 
matter for debate in the relation or lack of it between present-day 
music and these other arts of painting, architecture and literature. 
Perhaps we shall not appreciate the best values of the relation- 
ships until we can get away from the sometimes stark-seeming 
products and see the period against its turn-of-the-century back- 
ground. The impressionistic ideals in painting found a hand-in- 
glove partnership in music. Subject mattered little, the rendering 
of light and colour all; “ reality dissolved in a luminous fog ” 
was not a bad description ; but the reality was not Zolaesque : 
poetry predominated, and buoyancy. “ Symbolism” on Mal- 
larmé’s pattern (cf. L’apreés-midi: for a recording, perhaps the old 
gorgeous Stokowski, H.M.V. D1768, or, my tit-bit, Beecham’s 
Col. LX805) had the ideal of suggesting, not telling ; “ to name 
an object is to sacrifice three-quarters of the enjoyment which 
comes from the pleasure of guessing bit by bit.” But Debussy’s 
piece, wonderful as it is—remember the date: 1892-4—is a free 
translation, in much more formal terms, of the vague poetic 
dream ; it is from the orchestration, not the form, that the musical 
dream is exhaled in pure mastery. It is difficult to see how, at that 
time, Debussy could have paralleled Mallarmé more fruitfully. 
We may note, in passing, the eternal difficulty of advancing on 
all fronts at once—illustrated intensively in recent music, a 
cardinal weakness of which, it seems to me, lies largely such in 
a self-deceived attempt to “ strike twelve all at once.” 

The aim of any Impressionist musical parallel to another art is 
to release anew the feeling of the artist or sculptor as he produced 
his work. The artist in paint or stone or words was seeking to 
approach pure sensation and emotion, and some form of illusion 
is always present, in Renoir or Pissarro or Monet (some will 
remember the last-named’s famous Westminster, with its luminous 
haze—not a coloured drawing of the Parliament buildings, but 
merely their presence and ponderance, in a scene we know, that 
so many Londoners have seen for themselves, under the diverse 
conditions of river, mist, sun and moonshine, coming across the 
bridge. We have then all been Impressionists, with the old 
longing, “I wish I could paint that! ’’). “ Impressionist ” was 
at first a term of mild derision—applied to one of Monet’s pictures. 
The musicians mingled with the other artists, and dreamed their 
dreams in surroundings as congenial as ever existed on earth, 
perhaps. Will anybody ever willingly send to limbo their cool 
loveliness or blazing ambience? This was a new way of seeing 
truth. One of our hopes to-day is that there may be other ways 
still undiscovered, that will excite and enrich us as much as 
Debussy’s and Ravel’s creations did. A faint hope, perhaps a 
fond, foolish one, but hope on, hope ever. 

Happiness mingled with nostalgia is a great power in art. As 
Delius insisted, music is an experience of the spirit, not an experi- 
mental analysis, like chemistry. We may get a good deal of 


pleasure out of studying Debussy’s technique, but the magic of 
the Nocturnes and La Mer is partly elusive and wholly pervasive. 
Iberia (recording wanted) brings the fragrance of the summer 
night, that can whip off from even creatures like us the confining 
garment of earth. “ I think there should be nothing but illusion,” 
cried Mallarmé ; for him “ the song ” was the fleeting image of 
the daydreams that things excited. Printemps (no recording 
retained in my current catalogues: new one, please) is the 
document for Debussy’s new world—the first ticket-taking. 
Pelléas, of course (H.M.V. and Col. short-sample sets), stands 
alone, in opera, as the marvellous parallel of Maeterlinck’s 
shadowy symbolism. If one can avoid becoming impatient with 
that (I confess I can’t, always) the study of this fugitive music, 
when one is in the mood, can make one believe it the most 
astonishing thing done even in the fin de siécle world of monthly 
marvels. All the better if you hear it without the eyes having to 
look for what, in most stage performances, is not there. A dis- 
appointed eye makes a niggling ear. Pelléas is the ideal viewless 
opera. If only it could be broadcast by adequate singers! Per- 
haps it has been: some reader may be able to vouch for that. 

The suggestive moods of the piano Preludes find in Gieseking a 
genial, soothing interpreter—see the Col. series. Here we cannot 
expect the orchestral magic, but for the lover of the piano there 
are discoveries—nothing like them since Chopin. And oh, the 
meaning—and the difference—when one has tried to play them 
oneself these forty years ! Perhaps, as feats of suggestion, the piano 
writing is even more remarkable than that for the orchestra. 

I said something about the salt and savour of La Mer in whoop- 
ing over the lovely Boston H.M.V. performance (May, page 415). 
Much could be written about the mere technique of avoided- 
cadences, of varied time-signatures (as in the Faune, 9, 6, 12, 3, 4 
in the bar), about the avoidance of classical form and the creation 
of the sort of thing the costumiers call ‘‘ form-fitting ’ garments 
that express the personality. The clothing matters a good deal ; 
now and again it overpowers the “‘ meaning ’—perhaps, at 
moments, in La Mer. The Nocturnes (H.M.V.’s Coppola readings ; 
Fétes separately, by the Phily) hold the purest orchestral beauty ; 
on the big scale they are the crowning joy of all Impressionism. 
In width and scope of meaning, of colour and inflection, in almost 
miraculous application of means to end, in the essence of trans- 
lation of Nature’s moods, in sensitiveness, serenity and sureness— 
yes, the Nocturnes are our peak of power ! 

Space constrains: in another sense, so do the beauties of 
Debussy. Plato sums up much: speaking of Love, he may yet 
speak for us all, in our experience of the joys of Debussy at his 
best: “ he who has . . . been led to beautiful things in their due 
order and rank, when he comes toward the end of his discipline, 
will suddenly catch sight of a wondrous thing, beautiful with the 
absolute Beauty—and this, Socrates, is the aim and end of all 
those earlier labours: he will see a Beauty eternal, not growing 
or decaying, nor waxing nor waning ; nor will it be fair here and 
foul there, nor depending on time or circumstance or place, as if 
fair to some and foul to others ; nor shall Beauty appear to him 
in the likeness of a face or hand, nor embodied in any sort of form 
whatever, whether of heaven or of earth ; but Beauty absolute, 
separate, simple and everlasting ; which lending of its virtue to all 
beautiful things that we see born to decay, itself suffers neither 
increase nor diminution, nor any other change.” 
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BRAHMS: SECOND PIANO CONCERTO. 


H.M.V., D1746-1750. 
H.M.V., DB2696-2701. 
H.M.V., DB3930-3935. 


Rubinstein and L.S.O. (Coates). 
Schnabel and L.P.O. (Boult). 
Backhaus and Saxon State 
Orchestra (Béhm). 

This was formerly Seconded in January, 1937 (the first two 
of the above recordings). I then praised the later one for its 
higher orchestral lucidity. I did not always like the piano tone 
so well. The newest recording was noticed in April last, page 386. 
I liked Rubinstein best in his dashing finale. Backhaus is apt 
to be a little stolid there. The Backhaus piano tone is brighter 
and bigger than Schnabel’s. On this ground I think it best 
befits the music. The newer orchestral tone is to me a trifle 
coarse, but it is finely exhilarating. I like the greater poetic 
feeling in Schnabel’s slow movement. In the finale my present 
preference order (as to playing) is Rubinstein, Schnabel, Backhaus. 
The Saxon orchestra is not of the very highest class, but ’twill 
serve ; and the big, bouncing, fresh-toned robustness of the 
recording will be a refreshment to many. I have written about 
the music often. If and when space permits I may write more, 
for Brahms at his greatest invites us to cut-and-come-again, 
in relish, reminiscence and ever-abounding delight. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: FIFTH SYMPHONY. 


Col., LX869-873. L.P.O. (Beecham). 

H.M.V., DB2548-2553. Philadelphia (Stokowski). 

H.M.V., C3088-3092. L.P.O. (Lambert). 

H.M.V., C2276-2280. Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Blech). 


The latest is the Col. (March, 1940, p. 353). I see there is in 
America another Col., by the Cleveland Orchestra (Rodzinski). 
I do not, on re-hearing, care greatly for Stokowski’s spreading 
out. There is no real need for twelve sides. His recording is 
not old (five or six years), and it has plently of fervour and 
passion, qualities which our British readings are rather short of. 
Here comes in the question which seems, for this work, most 
important: how do you like it—underdone, well cooked? If 
** medium,” what exactly is “‘ medium”? In any of the recent 
sets the tone can be regarded as sufficient. I don’t find Blech 
out-moded, and in some respects of thrust and power I think 
he is rather more than a match for the Lambert performance, 
which I still feel is a wee bit fine-drawn, for this composer. 
Tonally, one or two of the latter recording’s cohesions and 
persuasions are finer. The Phily does not gear down to the 
chamber so well ; it is wonderfully shiny and almost frightening, 
but the gleam of chromium plate is upon it—for me. Stokowski 
drags, at times. For Beecham as a Tchaikovskyan see my March 
notes. If Stokowski were not so brash, I would like his way best. 
I don’t see ten shillings’ worth of difference between Lambert 
and Beecham, this time. Lambert is creamier than Blech ; the 
latter’s bright tone will appeal to some more than the former’s 
mildness—in, say, the slow movement. Stokowski’s horn does 
not bloom with quite the beauty that 1940 can show. Blech 
almost races, in the finale, and Stokowski drawls. Beecham’s 
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control here is the finest. So is his purity of recorded tone. 
This may go far, in close comparison, to decide, for many ; 
but a great deal will not, I think, be found between the two 
versions by the L.P.O. All the recordings will have their 
votaries, and none, I hope, their harsh denigrators. As so often, 
a mixture of all would best please me—one man for one move- 
ment, another for another ; one recording for its finish (Beecham) 
and another for its fire (Stokowski’s). If expense were no object, 
I feel to-day (perhaps differently to-morrow), I should add a little 
mental fire, and take Beecham ; if I were passionate about the 
work, but, knowing it well, just wanted a sufficiently warming 
good recording, at the cheaper price, I should try to hear Blech 
and Lambert ; and if I could not do that, I should welcome a 
few small benefits in the later recordings, such as the creaminess 
I have spoken of, and take Lambert—but again, as with Beecham, 
with the reservation that I would add a little heat from my own 
mental store. I suppose Sir Henry would fill all the bills, perhaps? 


WAGNER: OVERTURE TO THE MASTERSINGERS. 


Parlo., E10633, 4. State Opera House, Berlin 
( ). With Prelude to Act 3, 
Lohengrin. 

Decca, CA8018. Berlin Philharmonic (Knapperts- 


busch). 
Col., DX86. Symphony Orchestra (Walter). 
Col., LX557. L.P.O. (Beecham). 


H.M.V., C2809. L.P.O. (Szell). 
H.M.V., DB1924. B.B.C. (Boult). 


I have been using some of the enforced wartime leisure in 
going through all my Wagner records, and making a start at 
that occupation which I’ve often declared should be one of the 
pleasures of retirement (not that I’ve retired, or seem likely now 
ever to be able to afford to: but there’s no time like the present) : 
I have been trying to widen and deepen my knowledge of Wagner ; 
and I think it has helped to keep my mind off some worries, 
and on some unfading joys. Various reflections come up, on 
re-playing. Some of these may be of interest to others, in ideas 
about what lasts best, what a load of the less fine Wagner the 
best can carry—a far heavier load than, in my opinion, it’s ever 
called on to bear ; what some British composers owe to him, 
and do not owe ; and other questions of values, excitements and 
strains. How those act-endings still lift one out of one’s chair !— 
the Spring night of Valkyrie, Siegfried’s dashing off to find 
Briinnhilde, and the like: nobody ever realised better the stir 
of a grand old “ rally.”” What are the two finest strokes in the 
Mastersingers? I suggest the watchman after the riot, and Sachs’ 
certainty, at the end of the first Act, that he has heard a real 
Master: remember that phrase from Walter’s song? 

Of these recordings, the oldest but upstanding Parlophone takes 
three sides, though it lasts but eight minutes: two of the sides 
are not well filled. I like the way this old-hand of an opera 
conductor, whom I remember at the New York house, acts as 
captain on the voyage, setting the sails admirably for each 
variation of wind. We get a richer body of tone now, of course. 
The B.B.C. gives more character to the individual instruments 
(the apprentices’ chipping their masters’ tune is a good place 
to listen to). The swing and drive in the reading are not so 
convincing. Decca tone is rather much-of-a-muchness, and the 
pace a little rushed at the start, less lively at the apprentices’ 
bit, and rather dull on the whole. The cheaper H.M.V. (C.) 
is not quite of the best recording vintage—a massy effect, that 
does not give the “legs ” of the music their best chance. Walter 
takes great care about articulation, and keeps it well in the air. 
There is in one or two of the conductors a greater degree (it seems) 
of operatic spirit and motion : but this may be my fancy. Beecham, 
as so often, appears to fill most of the bills. His tone has most 
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stingo: Walter’s is good, but not quite so full of sparkle : a good 
second choice, and not really very much to choose between. 
One of the best testing places is near the end, where the high 
fiddle swirls should be clearly distinguishable, and easily followed 
as to the notes ; also, the surface and background, or lack of it, 
show most clearly here. Taking it all round, I vote for Beecham’s 
recording. 


GLUCK: OVERTURE TO IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 


Parlo., E11183. Berlin Symphony (Weissmann). 

Parlo., E11446. Berlin Symphony (Abendroth). 

H.M.V., B4113, 4. Berlin State Opera (Blech). With 
Musette from Armida (Gluck- 
Motti). 

Some notes on the work and the latest recording (Abendroth), 
in May, page 416. The greater robustness of this over the earlier 
recording by the same orchestra suits the nature of the music’s 
bolder parts finely. Blech is a little more deliberate in pace. 
The bigger, darker Parlophone tone has some advantage, near the 
end, but I like the calm pull of Blech here. There is no difference 
in price, and the Blech has the advantage of giving a bit more 
Gluck on side four, the delicious light-weight Minuet. For the 
dramatic colour, then, Abendroth, slightly in preference to the 
less weighty-sombre Blech ; but the latter is certainly good value. 

W.R.A. 


CHOPIN: SONATA IN B FLAT MINOR, OP. 35 


H.M.V., DB2019-20. Cortot. 

Col., LX124-6. Godowsky. 
Col., LX691-3. Kilenyi. 
H.M.V., DA1186- 9. Rachmaninov. 


The comparison of these four interpretations has proved 
remarkably interesting from every point of view. For sheer 
imaginative power none of them equals Rachmaninov’s recording. 
It may not be Chopin according to classical standards but 
Rachmaninov’s great and powerful musical personality is so 
stamped on every bar as to make the hearing of his rendering 
continuously exciting. For him the Sonata appears to be the 
record of a human tragedy. He ignores tradition frequently, 
signs of expression and all the rest, and imposes on the music 
his entirely original conception. This is most apparent in the 
third movement—the Funeral March—and the last movement. 
Rachmaninov begins the March with muffled tone and makes 
it gradually grow in emotion, with the high point reached in 
the last bars (marked piano and so taken by all the others) before 
the Trio. After the last chord, played double f, he releases 
the sustaining pedal and puts down the bass A flat so that it 
only just sounds, a frail link between the outbursts of grief and 
the resignation that follows. The Trio, with most tenderly applied 
rubato, is beautifully played. After it a dramatic surprise awaits 
the hearer, for the pianist strikes double forte into the first section 
of the March, not double piano as marked. It is as if the emotions 
pent up in the regretful Trio had irresistibly burst forth again. 
But this time the tone is gradually tapered off to double piano, 
the low B flats in the two last bars sounding like a heavy mournful 
tolling. This description will, no doubt, give the idea of a highly 
eccentric performance. It is not that: for that is something of 
which Rachmaninov is not capable. But it is a highly personal 
reading which many might be unable to accept, approving 
rather the austere and emotionally controlled reading given 
by Godowsky. I cannot follow Rachmaninov in his last move- 
ment. It hardly sounds like the same piece of music as that 
played by the others. Angry, explosive, with accentuation 
peculiar to the player, and never sotto voce, the effect is that of 
a terrific outburst against fate. Personally I prefer the way it 
is treated by Cortot and Kilenyi—that is a “‘ cold and unfriendly ” 
rush of notes, half whispered, with only one sudden and quickly 
passing crescendo, on the last page. Godowsky largely follows this 
idea but he accentuates a note group here and there as if the 
music were giving little cries of pain. This is one of the rare 
obtrusions of personality in his restrained performance. His 
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third movement is the most march-like, Kilenyi’s the simplest 
and most unsophisticated approach. Cortot gives the opening 
section with a relentless power, under iron control, which is 
most striking. All these players play the Trio with lovely tone. 

In the first two Movements there is great disparity between 
the various renderings. Godowsky plays them in the grand 
manner. His phrasing is impeccable, his melodic outlines 
beautifully clear and his tempi spacious enough to let every note 
fall into place. He lets the emotion implicit in the music grow 
in so controlled a manner that his accelerandi at the climax seem 
inevitable and not rushed at, as is the case with Kilenyi. Both 
he and Rachmaninov play the six-four section with perfect 
clarity. Kilenyi rushes at it and somewhat blurs it: and, pace 
Denis Wood’s review, I can’t help feeling Cortot’s pace all 
through is too quick. The validity of this criticism can be tested 
if one listens to the movement of the inner parts when the second 
subject is repeated an octave higher on its first appearance. 
They haven’t time to “‘ speak.” Moreover, I like a slight accent 
on the third beat of the repeated chords at the end of the exposi- 
tion—alone given by Rachmaninov—Cortot would have no 
opportunity to do this at the speed he adopts. 

When we come to the development section I can only think 
of the hammer blows in Rachmaninov’s amazing playing and 
of his wonderful treatment of the bass later on. Again the 
unbearable excitement and force of his ending leaves the other 
interpretations behind. On the question of rubato in the second 
subject Cortot satisfies me least of all. 

At a steady pace and with fine rhythm and phrasing Godowsky 
gives an admirable performance of the Scherzo. He alone 
refuses to hurry the chords that separate the melodic phrases 
of the Trio. Cortot sounds almost as if he needed to apologise 
for them. 

Kilenyi fails to phrase his second and fourth bars (and this 
melodic figure when repeated) cleanly, and altogether fails in 
this first section of the Scherzo. His pedalling, all through, 
is the least good. Rachmaninov and Cortot both give dynamic 
performances, Cortot’s chromatic rushes being even more exciting 
than the Russian’s. As I have said, Cortot’s Trio disappoints 
because he is in too much of a hurry—but Rachmaninov’s is 
most tender and lovely—especially at the first repetition of the 
tune. Kilenyi, besides hurrying, betrays little feeling here or 
in the second subject of the first movement. My final choice 
would be the Rachmaninov recording—I find it compelling and 
irresistible. After that I would go to the opposite pole and choose 
Godowsky (don’t forget that Chopin is said to have varied his 
own performances greatly): Cortot and Kilenyi follow, in that 
order. 

As regards actual recording the Godowsky is rather thin and 
woolly in tone and lacking in definition, the Rachmaninov is 
surprisingly good for its age and has a treble in tone just as good 
as, if not better than, the Cortot and Kilenyi—though not always 
powerful enough—and an adequate bass ; though of course the 
more modern recordings are fuller. 

It may be added that Godowsky alone makes the repeat in 
the first movement and that the Rachmaninov recording is on 
ten-inch sides, two to each of the first three movements. A.R. 





“AMERICAN AMBULANCE 


‘Towards the end of May, Mr. R. A. Rothermel—our good 
friend of Piezo fame—suggested to the American Society that the 
American community in this country should organise an ambul- 
ance unit to deal with air-raid casualties. The idea was taken up 
with enthusiasm, money was promised and ‘‘ American Ambul- 
ance Great Britain ’? was formed with Mr. Wallace B. Phillips 
as Director General, Mr. Justin R. Weddell as Chairman, and a 
very strong committee of sponsors, and headquarters at 
g, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. Over £100,000 has been 
subscribed by American individuals, banks and business houses 
and the first unit of 100 vehicles has already been arranged for. 
Mr. Rothermel’s initiative deserves a special word of thanks and 
congratulation in these pages. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Aubrey Brain and B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult) : Horn Concerto 
in E Mat, K.447 (Mozart), H.M.V., DB3973, 4. 
(12 in., 12s.). 

There are four horn concertos, three in E flat. This one was 
written in 1783. The others belong to 1782, 1783 and 1786. 
The horn-player Leutgeb of Saltzburg seems to have been the 
reigning virtuoso of the time, who received this homage, and 
much more from other composers. Besides homage, he got, 
from Mozart, badinage. A work would be dedicated to him 
with a note that Mozart ‘“‘ took pity on Leutgeb, ass, ox, and 
simpleton.” 

The horn could not then play all the notes within the compass, 
as now. Its limitations were severe. With some modifications, 
not always easy, and not always finely tuned, the instrument’s 
natural scale offered only an irregular widely-gapped series in 
the lower compass. Starting from tenor C (the normal bottom 
of a tenor’s compass the C in the bass stave), we had, ascending, 
G, C, E, G, B flat, and then tones and semitones (not all the 
semitones), to the top. Limitations are, by the expert and 
subtle in any art (including that of life), turncd to advantage. 
So with Mozart. 

About this time he was writing a good deal of music that could 
be produced at his concerts (he was in pretty low water). 
Artistically, he was evidently in high spirits. Hark how, after 
the rather prim, ordinary opening phrase, he sparkles off at 
once. The ingratiating little lower notes put into the first ture 
are there to fit the horn, but they have a smile of their own. 
There is in this first movement, also on the horn’s account, a 
good deal of singing melody. When the music must rattle a bit, 
the strings do it, the horn approving with a loud note or two. 
The form is simplified, giving the melodic sway full power, and 
not bothering about the development that a fiddle concerto 
would more naturally pursue. There is a short cadenza, in which 
we hear the heights and depths of the horn, and the simple, 
tuneful scene closes in. 

The slow movement and finale are on the second disc. The 
Larghetto, of course, sings: this time in a meditative operatic 
cantilena, the horn adding decorations at the verse-end. One 
stronger, oratorical moment comes, three parts through the side, 
to make a contrast, and lead in the sweetness of the theme again. 
Some bonny six-bar phrasing starts the tender coda. The finale 
gives the horn its head in the hunt, reminding us of its origin 
as a glorifier of the chase. This tittuping is a delightful bit of 
scene-setting : it is as if the highborn caught, as they flew along, 
echoes of the countryside, for we early get a breath of peasant- 
like tune. Later there are more sophisticated strains, but the 
spirit is always unified. This is one of the cleverest things you 
can imagine : the more you reckon up the adaptation to the purpose 
of the horn’s limitations, the achievement of a perfectly caught 
and held mood, the quiet way in which it is brought off, the surely 
witty sense of the way it is pictured, the fiendish slickness of 
it all, the more you will get at the heart of one side of Mozart 


the superb technician ; and apart from every thought of how 
it’s done, the piece is a perfect refreshment—all the fun of the 
chase without the dark side of it—just as we get it from Edith 
Somerville’s sketches, however violently we may detest blood- 
sports. 

I see in the Enc. of Rec. M. only one of the horn concertos 
mentioned, recorded—it must have been in the dim past—by 
Edison Bell. This beautifully turned out pai~ of discs makes a 
sweet addition to our Mozarteum. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Emperor Waltz, 
Op. 437 (J. Strauss). H.M.V., C3177. (12 in., 4s.). 

I was most pleased to have Mr. Pastene’s kindly note about 
the meaning of some Strauss titles that I suppose the great 
majority of us found obscure. He that informs, and isn’t rude, 
shall e’er be held in gratitude. How easy (and natural to our 
American friends) to be informative and pleasant. The present 
title may have some specific reference to Johann’s Emperor, 
in the possible introduction of court echoes. It has a sizeable 
preface in a jaunty, high-stepping style, and then the Bostonians 
loose off their well-known powers—a trifle hard, maybe, for 
parts of this music. The recording brings out the full body of 
the tone, in a size sufficient almost for the open air. The main 
tune will be recognised, I suppose, from the mention of its 
opening : 

me, soh, low soh fah (whole bar) 
me, low soh, me ray (whole bar). 


This is one of the waltzes that does not seem (to me) to need 
quite so much of the Viennese Awyl or catch-accent ; but some 
may like a little more of it than the Fiedler ever uses. For a plain 
performance, with ample tone, well balanced and always sound, 
you can trust him in any such piece. By the way, although he is 
mentioned in an article in the new Grove volume, he is not given 
an entry to hinself. 


COLUMBIA 


Petri (piano) and Minneapolis Symphony 
(Mitropoulos): Spanish Rhapsody (Liszt-Busoni). 
LX8g1, 2. (12 in., 128.). 

Here is a good swingeing recording, dripping fatness, glowir g 
with energy and high-pressure Lisztian-Minneapolitan salesman- 
ship. All concerned make a capital sporting event of it. Petri 
is hard to beat, anytime, especially where Busoni music is in 
question. 

I do not find either Minneapolis or Mitrop in the new 
supplementary volume of Grove: this happened to be my first 
run-of-the-mill need to consult it: not a cheerful start. But the 
good American Music Lover, cur opposite number over there, 
informs me that “ both Petri and Mitropoulos were pupils of 
Busoni’s,” and that “‘ the inspiration (if such it may be called) 
for the Spanish Rhapsody came to Liszt during his trip to Spain 
in 1845.” 

The Rhapsody, according to the the latest Grove list, was 
composed for piano about 1863. (For this list Mr. Humphrey 
Searle deserves a special word of thanks. Go to it, Grove, and do 
likewise for all your composers!) Busoni’s 2rrangement for 
piano and orchestra is dated 1894. I have not the score. The 
label gives (a) Introduction ; (b) Folies d’Espagne ; (c) Jota Aragonesa ; 
(d) Finale. The Folies tune is best known in Cornelli’s fiddle 
form, as La Follia. He was only one of many who have employed 
it: Scholes’ Companion lists a couple of dozen more, from 1500 
to Rachmaninov’s Variations, and says that, “it is certain that 
dozens of others are omitted.”” It is the sort of simple basis for 
divagating that composers like: its origin seems to have been a 
Portuguese dance-theme, not, as one might expect from the 
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common employment of the thing, a sedate, but a wild one. 
It is most like the Sarabande. Liszt, of course, does not let it 
be sedate. His preludising is of the best order—a long curtain- 
raising, before the tune appears, splendidly recorded in the bass, 
already with a spice of devilment in it. It is accompanied alow, 
mostly by quiet brass, then taken up by the orchestra, and 
ushered aloft pompously. Now we get variants of it, lusciously 
orchestrated (not the piano, just yet). 

This brings us to side two, where the eager piano breaks in 
with tripleting, working on the idéa of the theme, and soon 
becoming imperious, in the familiar Lisztian manner, giving 
the orchestra the tune while the piano romps around. This 
climax dies down with some sportive matter, that leads in the 
Jota, popular in Aragon and other North Spanish parts. H. V. 
Hamilton tells us that most towns have their own dance: 
admirable custom: and that the accompaniment is generally 
that of guitars and: bandurrias (a plucked-wire instrument, a 
surviving form of the ancient Cittern). Castanets, tambourine 
and triangle may be joined ; so Liszt is well in order with his 
battery. This sample of the dance was also brought into a Spanish 
piece by Glinka who was in Spain, it seems, in the same year 
as Liszt. (Glinka’s work does not seem to be recorded). This 
part is of the gayest, most captivating, toe-tickling order. 

Side three continues the purling delight and ends the section. 
A cadenza brings sentiment (nocturnal garden-fountains, you might 
say, but a couple of generations, and worlds, away from Falla’s) 
with a warmer tone in the strings. The theme is not much 
to speak of, but the clarinet and the other wind serve up some 
dainty confections. This interlude is very short, and by the end 
of the side we are revving up for the Jota again, and the finale’s 
speedway racing. Here the orchestra, which puts in some hefty 
work, is apt to be a bit over-strong for the pianist, but Liszt 
sees to it that he has plenty of solo bits in which to let the hare 
get ahead of the dogs (sorry, we are on another track now, it 
seems. These tracking tropes can scarcely be avoided, in any 
Liszt piano-cum-orchestra presentation). In the maestoso finale 
the figuration of the Folies is recalled. 

It appears (A.M.L.) that “ the (original) piano part is followed 
very closely in the first half of the composition, less closely in 
the latter half. In the transitional sections especially Busoni 
saw fit to add cadenzas” (H.C.S.). The scoring is sufficiently 
gorgeous ; I imagine Liszt could not have done it so well. The 
recording has fire, a bounteous bouquet and the sort of tone 
that I am sure will make every electrical instrument go red hot 
in sympathy. Looked at critically, there is, as so often with 
Liszt, very little in the work ; but his virtues are not in the 
matter, but the dressing-up ; and as long as we music-lovers, 
children of an older growth, love to dress up now and again, 
and drop severity, such rhapsodoodle will have its recreating 
place. 


Orchestre Raymonde (G. Walter): Hungarian Dances 
Nos. 11, 12, 47 (Brahms). Col., DX9g75 (12 in., 4s.). 

The arrangements are by Mr. Walter (not to be confused with 
Bruno Walter). He has made an apt job of it, for this particular 
combination of good teamers. These three are not so often heard 
as some of the others. But that odd interjection at the end of 
No. 11—the high notes—is not to my taste. Brahms took down 
some of these melodies when he travelled with the violinist 
Remenyi, but later distrusted his companion’s good faith ; 
for Remenyi said in 1879 that he had made up some of them, 
giving them the names of national songs, and pretending they 
were true folk-tunes. We remember a similar case, not so long ago. 

It is perhaps well to remind ourselves that (on the authority 
of Bartok, the diligent collector), ‘‘ among the melodies employed 
by ... Brahms... there are scarcely four or five genuine 
peasant melodies, and even these appear in a much distorted, 
‘ gipsy-like’ form. All the remainder are art-melodies in folk 
music style. (The gipsies) adapt both sorts of melodies to their 
own taste. For instance, they imported the step of an augmented 
second [e.g., C—D sharp, which you find in an upward form 
of the minor scale] from the Balkans, or still further away.” 
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This aug. 2nd in the “ Hungarian” scale is, he says, never 
found in Hungarian peasant melodies. These use various sections 
of a pentatonic scale, F, G, B flat, C, D. 

I do not remember that any of these three have been recorded 
in an orchestral form. They are appetisingly served up by the 
arranger, and the recording does good justice to their varied, 
if sometimes slightly gaudy, orchestrations. 

There is a capital variety of spirit in these pieces, which nowa- 
days are not easily to be reconciled with anything that is passing 
in Hungary. What, one wonders, is happening to the gipsies? 
The sense of their moods can be caught, perhaps most readily 
now, in Dr. Walter Starkie’s various wander-books. How we all 
long for the time when the Starkie-minded can go a-gipsying 
again, and the more placid rest of us book our tickets for the 
coloured Continent, where the sounds of dance music will 
replace those of dynamite. 


DECCA 


Royal Artillery String Orchestra, Woolwich (Lt. O. W. 
Geary): Ay! Ay! Ay! (Freire) ; Vagabond Pizzicato 
(Erichs). Decca, F7545 (10 in., 2s.). 

No. 1. Ay! Ay! But only twice. Lord Burleigh’s celebrated 
shake of the head implied much. Nobody need worry about 
mine. Not that I mind the outbreak of an unexpected, cheerful 
brazen solo in a string band: that is the advantage of our adapt- 
able Army, which knows no limitations ; nor, on the other side, 
is the pizzicato anything but agreeable, especially when touched 
with Army discipline, that ensures a degree of unanimity not 
always found in bigger bands. There is, too, a hint of the vibra- 
phone or some allied Ariel. No matter that the tune is such as 
four million of our islanders (at a modest computation) could 
turn out if presented with the demand “ A tune, or your life ! ”’ 
Best of all, since vagabonding is banned, and our local piers are 
now closed, one can close the eyes too, and imagine old joys of 
mindless music amid sun and breeze, while enjoying this capitally 
clean, clear-cut recording. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra: Third Suite of Ancient Airs 
and Dances for Lute (Respighi); with Marcello: 
Allegretto (arr. Barbirolli). Decca, X256, 7, 8. (12 in., 18s.). 

We have had this set once before, by the Berlin Philharmonic 

Chamber Orchestra (Telefunken). I hope to get these records 

from the office and compare the sets, before long. Respighi died 

in 1936, aged 56. He had bigger stuff in him than most of the 
matter we heard—the lively, rather over-gorgeous Rome scenes, 
often too much like coloured films (he was a pupil of Rimsky- 

Korsakov’s), yet agreeable additions to the large literature of 

pictorial, not deeply poetical, evocations, which size up best for 

those with a musical sweet tooth, and not too finicky a taste, 
so long as the sweetmeats are crunchy. 


The movements are : Italiana (one side), Arie di Corte (sides 2, 3), 
Siciliana (4), Passacaglia (5). The Marcello occupies side 6. The 
labels do not give the composers of the airs used ; the Telefunken 
ones described the first and third as by Unknowns, the Arie as 
by G. B. Bessardo (b. 1567), who wrote on medicine and law, 
as well as on ruled paper. The Passacaglia was ascribed to 
Roncalli, 1692. Besardo, or Besardus (properly Besard), pupil 
of a Roman lutenist, wrote treatises on the instrument and collected 
pieces for it, by himself and others. Roncalli evades me. Italiana, 
of delicate minuet-type, with a fizz, bass, is slight, and rather 
drawn out for its interest. The coda, almost certainly Respighi’s, 
takes us out of the period. The Court Air well befits Besard the 
philosopher : here is first the gravity of princes, then a sustained 
gaiety, followed by a third strain, that might be a love-song. 
The piece is really a tiny succession of moods and dances: a 
miniature recital which it would have been agreeable to be able 
to get on one disc, instead of divided between two. The Siciliana 
is taken a little solemnly. The tune is repeated with some running 
variation, and then Respighi takes a hand with a little outburst, 
and later with fresh harmony, imitation, and the like: slightly 
overdone, I feel. I think (as I do almost every time I hear our 
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players in this kind of music, that needs such broad, long phrasing 
and such delicate accentuation) that it could be kept still more 
daintily in the air. The Passacaglia, not a particularly powerful 
specimen, brings out the more massive tone. Unless handled by 
a master, as by Brahms in the Fourth, or by Bach (Chaconne, 
an allied affair), such pieces do not get beyond a general sense 
of massive and (here) rather ponderous dignity. Respighi doesn’t 
much intrude. In one or two moments he strikes .a slightly 
false note. A vein of exuberance in him sometimes proved a 
weakness. The Marcello fill-up is a cheerful—rather doggedly 
so—sample, conventional, and not really quite worth a place. 
Excavations in ancientry need more pull than this piece has. 
Three of these six sides are pretty short. The recording is entirely 
congenial. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Albert Sammons (violin), Gerald Moore (piano). Minuet 
(Beethoven), Traumerei (Schumann), F7529. Chant 
Hindou (Rimsky-Korsakov, arr. Kreisler), Salut D’Amour 
(Elgar), F7530. Poéme (Fibich), Simple Aveu (Thome), 
F7531. Souvenir (Drdla), Cavatina (Raff), F7532). 
Intermezzo (Mascagni), Serenade (Arensky), F7533. 
Five 10 in. Decca records complete in album, 12s. 6d. 
Single records, 2s. each. 

William Murdoch gave us a charming little piano recital at 
popular prices last month and now Albert Sammons, his partner 
in so many admirable enterprises, follows with a similar programme 
of well-known pieces, accompanied impeccably by Gerald Moore. 
It now remains for Cedric Sharpe, the cellist of the fine Trio 
made up by these three, to add his contribution. Sammons’ 
sweet—but far from sickly—tone and musicianly phrasing make 
these pieces very pleasant hearing. He and Mr. Moore give a really 
fresh and expressive interpretation of Elgar’s Salut d’ Amour, which 
is as different from the “salon” interpretations as anything 
could well be : and they approach the other pieces of the easily over- 
sentimentalised type in the same delightful way. I wonder if 
there is any hope of our commercial musicians learning from Mr. 
Sammons to go on a sugar ration and to stop coarsening the 
tastes of their hearers any further. [No, none at all—Ed.] The 
Arensky Serenade is new to me and it makes a good contrast to the 
slowly moving pieces, which are in the great majority, besides being 
attractive in itself. The one choice I regret is the Mascagni 
Intermezze, which demands: massed string tone. The most 
beautifully played of all the pieces is Fibich’s Poéme, and so 
this disc receives the first prize. Readers may like to know that 
Fibich has written many other delightful pieces of which recording 
artists seem to be unaware. 

The general level of these recordings is high and the balance is 
reasonably good. 


*Casals (cello) and Horszowski (piano). Sonata in F major, 
Op. 99. (Brahms). H.M.V. DB3059-62 (four 12 in. 24s.). 


About twenty-one years separate Brahms’ two cello sonatas 
from one another, since the work in E minor was published in 
1866 and the F major sonata in 1887. A comparison between 
the two works shows what an extraordinary advance in his art 
Brahms had made by the time he came to write the F major 
sonata. Instead of keeping the cello continually in its lower 
register the composer now gives the instrument a far wider 
range and the piano part is much more effectively written and 
conceived. Above all Brahms’ masterly disposal of his material 
is everywhere in evidence. The sonata has no such immediately 
attractive movement as the Minuet movement of the E minor, 
and it is certainly true that its beauties only become apparent 
after a period of study. For this reason I would urge the expendi- 
ture of a few extra shillings on the purchase of the score 
(Augener, 2/-). 

The first theme of the opening movement, given out by the 
cello over a tremolando piano part, has a fine sweep which at 
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once shows Brahms’ freer use of the instrument. The score has 
phrase marks covering the rests that cause the broken rhythm 
of this opening phrase: the mind, as it were, sustains the melody 
over these breaks. Soon (ninth bar) the piano brings in a down- 
ward phrase of its own (in octaves) which is in opposition to 
the opening phrase and of the utmost importance in the develop- 
ment section. The momentary check to the passionate energy 
of the start allows for the exploitation of the lowest part of the 
cello’s compass, notes played with magnificent sonority by Casals 
and recorded with startling fidelity. The second subject, given 
out by the piano, is informed with the passionate energy that 
characterises the whole movement. At the end of Part 1 (fairly 
short measure) the repeat is due to be made, and so opens 
Part 2 (fully covered). The development section begins with 
a dramatic thrust into F sharp minor (from D minor) and is 
mostly concerned, on this side, with the presentation of the 
piano’s counter-theme moving both upwards and downwards. 
A brutally abrupt chord at the end of the side brings us (Part 3) 
to the most wonderful and original part of the development 
section. The piano has the opening theme in notes of long value, 
while the cello has a persistent tremolo. One feels a merely 
repressed energy in this sudden hush which is bound to burst 
out again with the recapitulation. But how? The life of the 
music reaches its lowest ebb ; then the counter-theme steals in, 
in thirds, on the bass of the piano, the cello (double-stopped) 
repeats this: and so with four more bars, increasing in energy, 
we arrive at the recapitulation. The tranquillity of the beautifully 
expressive coda is replied to by some vigorous bars at the close. 
The deeply felt slow movement (F sharp major) is rich in thematic 
material used with the greatest freedom and fluidity. It opens 
with a double theme, the low pizzicato notes for the cello blended 
with, and forming the bass of, the richly harmonised tune for the 
piano ; the instruments then exchanging parts, and this first 
section of the movement ending with a most tender and lovely 
codetta. The middle section is a dark-toned melody in F minor 
with the cello pizzicato notes used (now arco) to lead back to 
the opening piano tune. Schubert would have applauded the 
exquisite modulation to the major key that comes soon after 
the start of Part 5. In the coda Brahms manages, with absolute 
spontaneity, to allude to all the main ideas of the movement, 
a point which study of the score alone can make plain, and 
deepen appreciation. The light, delicate scherzo, beautifully 
suited to the genius of the cello, is followed by a broad tune 
(the trio) which has been described as “a cellist’s holiday.” 
Once again the fine sonority of the cello’s low notes is to be 
remarked. Perhaps the observance of both repeats makes this 
trio seem a bit overlong. The short fourth movement, which 
takes only one side, has a main theme of folk-song character 
and charm: it is also, in changed form, the matter of the B flat 
minor episode. 


It would be difficult to praise too highly the magnificent 
performance of the sonata given by Casals and Horszowski. 
From the splendid attack and eloquence of the opening bars 
to the last note the cellist is at the top of his great form. The 
beauty of his tone and phrasing, the deep feeling of the slow 
movement, after the drama and passion of the first movement, 
the rhythmic vigour and charm of the last two movements leave 
one lost in admiration. The recording of the cello is exceedingly 
good throughout: often, indeed, as I have said, of startling 
fidelity. Unfortunately the splendid co-operation of the pianist 
is not so well recorded. The bass of the piano is weak and one 
is conscious of a certain sense of strain in trying to hear more 
clearly what he is doing. The players are so evenly matched 
in artistry—their co-operation is intended by Brahms to be on 
equal terms—that it is a great pity this matter of balance was not 
better adjusted. 


The testing pages of the development section—tremolos for piano 
and later for cello—show how fine the ensemble must have been. 
It was at the start of this section that Brahms, finding himself 
playing with a cello of small accomplishment, let the piano rip 
and roar. When the cellist complained that he could not hear 








himself, Brahms replied, ‘‘ Lucky for you.” But, as Tovey 
remarks, “ This is not the way classical traditions should be 
formed ! ” 

The movements all overlap : but provided some study, with the 
score if possible, is given to the first two movements I have no 
hesitation in recommending the purchase of the complete work 
to anyone with an ear for fine music. For cellists a performance 
of this high quality will be a priceless boon. ALR. 


FOREIGN SONG 


*Jussi Bjorling. Adelaide, Op. 46 (Matthisson-Beethoven), 
sung in German. H.M.V. DA1705 (10 in., 4s.). 

Beethoven had more to say to Adelaide than, perhaps, the 
present generation can hear without impatience ! and he said it in 
the aria form, which sounds a bit flat without an orchestra: but 
I am bound to say that Bjérling sings the song so beautifully as to 
reconcile one to its length. Just now and then he strains a bit at 
the leash, but on the whole he is both passionate and restrained, 
and he produces, at one quiet moment on the first side, lovely 
mezza-voce tone. His interpretation of the song seems to me to 
mark a distinct advance in his art. We can now expect no lieder 
in the original language on the concert platform or on the air, 
and no doubt none will be recorded, and so this record takes on 
the air of a rarity, though such fine singing would be welcome at 
any time. The recording i is admirable and the pianist—a good 
one—not more in the background than usual. A.R. 


SONGS 


We do not expect to plumb the depths in August, and I have 
little of importance to report. Most vital perhaps is Webster 
Booth taking two sides to give us a complete recording of Ah, 
Moon of My Delight, from Liza Lehmann’s cycle “ In a Persian 
Garden,” composed incidentally not twenty miles from London 
and not 200 yards from where I am writing this. A delightful 
record (H.M.V. Bgo69, 3s.). Then with Anne Ziegler Mr. 
Booth gives us two more duets from musical comedy and charms 
us with Only a Rose, from ‘“‘ The Vagabond King,” and You, Just 
You, from ‘‘ Wild Violets,” which came to Drury Lane some 
years ago with Stolz’ music (Bg065, 3s.). 

There is a peculiar record from John McCormack. On one 
side is the setting of Christine Rosetti’s Echo by Lord Henry 
Somerset. I do not think I have ever heard this song 
before. It is an original piece of work and repays a performance 
of Trees which does no credit to the singer or his accompanist 
Gerald Moore (H.M.V. DA1741, 4s.). Richard Tauber is 
content with popular hits—Begin the Beguine from the new 
‘** Broadway Melody ” (the tune is actually several years old and 
is by Cole Porter) and Indian Summer, the Victor Herbert tune 
that has been enjoying a vogue. These are polished performances 
with some neat scoring in the accompaniments (Parlo. RO20487, 


\ 


4S.). 

In the absence of Peter Dawson readers should be enjoying 
the records of Sidney Burchall, who indeed would keep his 
place in any company. I suppose it is because of his emergence 
during the war as the B.B.C.’s hearty baritone that we have 
come to regard him as a substitute. I doubt if there is a better 
record of Montague Phillips’s Fishermen of England from his light 
opera “The Rebel Maid” than this on Decca F7515 (2s.), 
backed by England all the Way, a patriotic effusion by Ernest 
Longstaffe to words by Lockton. In the course of this song Mr. 
Burchall recites a catalogue of beauty spots. An original record. 
Also at 2s. Alfred Piccaver contributes his version of two Herbert 
hits—-A Kiss in the Dark and Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life. Surely 
there can be nobody left who has not recorded this by now! 
(Decca F7544). Crier and North (presumably Gordon and 


Michael) have written what they call My Song, which is definitely 
a cut above much modern balladry. The melody is adventurous, 
This one is by Walter 


and I look forward to other records. 
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Midgley, who couples it with yet another So Deep is the Night 
on Col. DB1934 (33.). 

We finish with a trio of Irish records. For everybody is Frank 
Ryan singing The Lark in the Clear Air (Ferguson, arr. Esposito) 
and MacMurrough’s Macushla on Decca F7528 (2s.), and for 
very few are Frank Quinn and Nan Fitzpatrick in four tradi- 
tional songs on Regal MR3333-4 (1s. 6d) each). I doubt if these 
will appeal to any but confirmed collectors—titles : My Blackbird 
of Sweet Avondale, Barney McCoy, One Night I Game Home to my 
Kitty and I’m a Happy Boy from Ireland. R.W. 


HYMNS AND ANTHEMS 


The Choir of All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street. Organist 
and Choirmaster, Dr. W. S. Lloyd Webber. Abide with me 
(Monk), Through the night of doubt and sorrow 
(Gould-Shaw), F7546. O God, our help in ages past 
(Croft), Eternal Father, strong to save (Dykes), F7547. 
Rock of ages cleft for me (Redhead), Lead kindly light 
(Purday), F7548. Praise my soul the King of Heaven 
(Goss). Nearer my God to Thee (Dykes), F7549. Ave 
Verum (Mozart), Save us, O Lord (Bairstow), F7550. 
Five 10 in. Decca records complete in album, 1as. 6d. 
Single records, 2s. each. 


Those who know the excellent choir of All Saints’ Church, 
Margaret Street, will, no doubt, be glad to have this recorded 
reminder of their singing: and if far from that Church the 
nostalogic content of the records should be high. Others familiar 
with the hymns and anxious to have them on cheap records, but 
not concerned with questions of balance and so forth, will find 
them a bargain. This said, it must be added that the quality of 
the recording cannot compare with that of the discs made 
recently by the English School of Church Music under Sir Sydney 
Nicholson. The balance between organ and choir is poor, the 
organ sounding consistently too feeble and the pedals being practic- 
ally inaudible. Surely more support was needed for the final verses 
of the joyful hymns, such as “‘O God our help in ages past.” 
Knowing the high reputation of Dr. Lloyd Webber I think the 
recording people must be to blame. The diction of the choir 
lacks incisiveness and anyone not knowing the words of the hymns 
would find it difficult to hear them clearly. 


This recording then is not satisfactory, judged by the high stan- 
dard set by the S.E.C.M. issue: but the expressive and devotional 
quality of the renderings comes through plainly and will well 
satisfy those who ask no more. A.R. 


BAND 


The Royal Marines Band (Plymouth Division), always 
faithful to their dual role, give the Navy a turn this month with 
Nautical Moments—a March Fantasy arranged by Aubrey Winter 
on the lines of his better known and more popular Martial 
Moments—and_ Hornpipe Bill the Bo’sun from a suite by Frank 
White which rejoices in the name of The Drowsy Dustman. How- 
ever odd the association of Hornpipe Bill with a Drowsy Dustman 
may seem it is a grand hornpipe. We have had many excellent 
records from this band, but I am inclined to include this among 
the very best. The band is in fine fettle and the recording is of 
the highest class (H.M.V. Bgo044). 


By a curious coincidence I have two records of Chabrier’s 
tuneful and stirring Espana March—one made by the Royal 
Artillery Band of Woolwich and the other by the Grenadier 
Guards Band. As an old “ gunner’’—at one time an officer in 
one of the most famous Batteries in the Royal Horse Artillery 
and now relegated to the rank of Private in the “‘ Long-Dentured 
Veterans ’’—what memories a record by this band always 
arouses! Concerts in the Woolwich Hippodrome, the String 
Band in the Mess and so on! I may be pardoned therefore for 
saying that I wish I could say that this band’s records were the 
better of the two. I cannot, however, though I can say that 
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much of the difference is due to the recording engineers. The tone 
of the Artillery Band (Decca F7493) is muddy by comparison 
with that of the Grenadier Guards (Columbia DB1923) and there 
is a stereoscopic effect in the latter which is quite lacking in the 
former. This is not to say by any means that the Artillery Band 
record is a bad one ; merely that it suffers by comparison with an 
exceptionally fine one. 

On the reverse of Decca F7493 is that splendid march Wellington 
and on the reverse of Columbia DB1923 is a cornet duet— The 
Friendly Rivals—played by Corporal G. Shulver and Musician 
J. Drover. This is a cheerful and attractive duet built on a 
somewhat conventional pattern and there is some pretty “‘ tongue- 
ing.” 

Black Dyke Mills Band now appear under the Regal- 
Zonophone label and MR3314 is a particularly attractive record. 
Two Gavottes such as Czibulka’s Stephanie and Lincke’s Glow- 
worm may not seem very likely material to the uninitiated, but 
they are just the type of thing which reveals some of the best 
qualities of a band. That fine veteran conductor Arthur Pearce 
knows full well that by not seeking effect he is most likely to get it. 
He takes things very quietly and the result is a perfectly poised 
and very delicate performance. The recording is of beautiful 
quality. 

Another attractive Regal-Zonophone record is MR3290 
containing a selection of English Folk Songs and Dances played by 
the Irish Guards Band. The tunes included are John Barley- 
corn ; Admiral Benbow ; As I Walked Through the Meadows ; Bingo ; 
Dashing Away with the Smoothing Iron; Nancy’s Fancy ; Drunken 
Sailor ; Bacca Pipes Fig ; O Waly, Waly ; Heave Away My Johnny ; 
Barley Mow and Crystal Spring. I was disappointed to find that 
‘** Bingo” was not the ‘‘ Bobby Bingo” of Yorkshire which I 
used to love as a child but a tune I do not remember to have 
heard before. Playing and recording are both excellent. 

Finally, I come to a couple of records in the special Salvation 
Army series of the Regal-Zonophone Company. MF296 is made 
by the Tottenham Citadel Band and contains a brace of 
marches— Roll Call and Yellow, Red and Blue. The latter is quite a 
good march, but somewhat spoilt by a middle section which is 
padding pure and simple. The former is really excellent and I 
commend it to dance band leaders as an admirable Military 
Two-step. 

MF297 contains Collingwood and The Priceless Gift played by the 
Plumstead Band. The former is a good and well-constructed 
march with a more-than-ordinarily attractive middle section. 
The latter is played as a trombone solo by Bandsman C. Brisley 
and very well played it is. It is described as a ‘‘ Hawaiian Melody”’ 
and is very reminiscent of more than one popular tune. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For some time now the B.B.C. has been letting us hear the 
regimental marches of British regiments, and now Debroy 
Somers gives us a short selection on a ten-inch record appro- 
priately called Battle Dress. Many line regiments are included, 
and there is an even chance that your own county regiment is 
among them (Col. DB1932). Charles Ancliffe, still with us and 
who wrote his famous waltz Nights of Gladness in barracks, also 
wrote some Southern Impressions. Two of these appear this month 
played by the Hillingdon Orchestra, together with a piece by 
Blomé called Josephine (Decca F7525). Tea for Two and Night 
and Day are contributed by Jay Wilbur’s Serenaders, who 
give these tunes the polish we expect from the players (Rex 9814). 
There is a choice in Hawaiian music between Johnny Pineapple, 
Felix Mendelssohn and Roy Smeck. Mendelssohn on Col. 
FB2462 sends Hawaii goes to Town with some jazz classics followed by 
a medley of rumbas. As for the accordions Primo Scala treats 
himself to two full-length performances for a change as well as 
sending a couple of Six Hit Medleys, while newcomers are Carlos 


. Silver and Wood Green Excelsior. 
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The previous reviews were too late to be included in the July 
issue. Here are some later records. Two come from the 
Royal Marines Band (Plymouth Division) and each contains 
one of “ K. J. Alford’s ”? best known marches. That on H.M.V. 
Bgo057 is The Voice of the Guns—one of my own particular favourites. 
What a grand march this is, and here it is played and recorded 
to perfection. On the reverse side is August Bank Holiday, 19' 4, 
described as a “Tone Picture.” This is an extraordinarily clever 
arrangement by “K. J. Alford’ of countless well-known airs 
appropriate to that particular date such as Tipperary, Pack Up 
Your Troubles, The British Grenadiers, several of Alford’s own 
marches, bag-pipe tunes and goodness knows what else. They 
are welded into an astonishingly coherent whole despite the 
fact that there are always two and often more tunes going on at 
once! This is quite unlike anything else I have ever heard before 
—the nearest approach to it is, perhaps, Alford’s own Colonel 
Bogey on Parade with Tipperary taking the place of Colonel Bogey. 
Do not get the impression it is another of the “ tangled tunes ” 
so popular a decade and more ago; it is something infinitely 
cleverer. 

H.M.V. Bgo66 contains The Great Little Army, another of the 


best of Alford’s marches, and The Contemptibles by Stanley. An 
excellent record in every way. 
The latest record from the Coldstream Guards Band 


contains Suppé’s Morning, Noon and Night Overture, and very 
good it is. In the first place the arrangement, by Morelli, is 
excellent, clear and distinct and entirely free from muddiness 
and well balanced. The playing is good in every department and 
particularly in that of the clarinets which are beautifully suave 
and smooth. The recording could hardly be bettered (H.M.V. 
B8954). 

There is another record from the Royal Artillery Band 
(Woolwich) (Decca F7524) and it contains a selection of the 
Regimental Marches of the Royal Artillery. They include The British 
Grenadiers, Slow March, Keel Row and Bonnie Dundee. A very good 
record and one that should be in the library of all ‘ gunners ” 
past and present. 

Lastly there is a selection called Empire Cavalcade played by 
Massed Brass Bands comprising Enfield Central, Hanwell 
The selection is double- 
sided and starts with the National Anthem. We then have 
representative airs from Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, India, New Zealand and South Africa and finish up 
with Land of Hope and Glory. An interesting record well played 
and recorded though the band is made to sound a trifle top-heavy. 
(Rex 9813.) W.A.C 


AND 


DANCE 


Santana’s players on Decca F7527. Scala is on Rex 9822, 9812 
and 9817. Two more jazz classics come from Billy Cotton, who 
appears to be collecting a series of these. They are extremely 
well done, and a word must go to Mr. Cotton’s anonymous 
vocalist, who has a fine sense of characterisation from comedy 
numbers to blues. Some of these Days and St. Louis Blues are on 
Rex 9796. 

Here are two albums. From Brunswick a second Gershwin set, 
not so interesting as the first—it is less varied—but with its 
attractive and indeed unusual moments. For instance Tony 
Martin sings two songs from “‘ Song of the Flame,” which sound 
like Nelson Eddy. Other contributors are Connie Boswell, 
The Foursome, Judy Garland (Swanee, Gershwin’s first hit) 
and Frances Langford (The Man I Love and Someone to Watch 
Over Me) (Bruns. 02991-5). From Decca there are more Viennese 
Waltzes played by Harry Horlick. Four of these are by Strauss, 
including Morning Papers and Accelerations and four are by 
Waldteufel, including Sweetest of All, better krown as Trés Folie. 
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There is also a waltz by Lanner, whom we can justly regard as the 
father of the whole thing. In fact Johann Strauss, Senior, played 
the fiddle in Lanner’s own band (Decca F7534-8). 

Permit me to introduce Miss Dinah Shore, the latest recruit 
to seek favour among the purveyors of current ditties. She has 
a very definite appeal, singing in staccato tones, and if I may 
borrow a phrase from another world I would suggest that we 
might call this secco recitative. Of two records I liked best 
Who Told You I Cared? and I’ve Got My Eyes on You on Regal 
MR3317. Those who want a good inexpensive Danny Boy could 
do worse than try Monte Rey on Col. FB2458, while Turner 
Layton is alone in singing both verses of A Nightingale Sang in 
Berkeley Square (Col. FB2455). The Cavendish Three present 
their third Memory Corner on Col. FB2456, backed by another 
medley called Paris to Piccadilly—two English and one French. 
By this time you will be wanting a record of J was Watching a Man 
Paint a Fence, and I suggest Carroll Gibbons singing and playing 
on Col. FB2457. Here are the band versions: Ambrose (Decca 
F7520) ; Geraldo (Parlo. F1752) and Gray Gordon (Regal 
MR3332). 

Probably the best versions of Arthur Young’s settings of 
Shakespeare are those by Beryl Davis, Sigh no More Ladies, and 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind and Robert Ashley Jt was a 
Lover and his Lass and O Mistress Mine on Decca F7504-5. These 
have the advantage of the composer’s accompaniment at the 
novachord and of Hugo Rignold’s String Quartet. There is 
little “‘ swing ” here : in fact, simply charming records that ought 
to delight everybody. The accompaniments are really musicianly. 

Deanna Durbin couples two film tunes on Bruns. 03007— 
Amapola from “ First Love” and Love is All from “* It’s a date.” 
Eddie (Rochester) Anderson is new to me. Obviously 
negro and gin sodden (vocally). He can be heard on Col. DB1936 
in Let’s Scuffleand My, My, which I prefer from Connie Boswell 
on Brunswick 03005, coupled with the only possible version of 
On the Isle of May. WHildegarde revives two more Coward 
numbers in Zigeuner and I’ll follow my Secret Heart on Decca 
F7542, and Marlene Dietrich adds two more numbers from her 
film “‘ Destry Rides Again,” on Bruns. 03014. ‘‘Buck Benny”’ also 
rides again, and from this film the tunes are My, My and Say it, 
which you can find on one record played by Glenn Miller on 
H.M.V. BD5606. Cavan O’Connor will please many by 
singing One Alone from “‘ The Desert Song” and Cole Porter’s 
In the Still of the Night on Rex 9808, and the same can be said for 
Frank Luther for coupling The Bum Song and Hallelujah I’m a 
Bum on Rex. 9819. Bing Crosby and John Scott Trotter (the 
names should really be coupled) combine to give an immaculate 
performance of a song called Tumbling Tumbleweeds on Bruns. 
03010, while Adelaide Hall lends the wari colour of her voice 
to Shake Down the Stars and Who Told You I Cared on Decca 
F7522. Tony Martin has a popular coupling in Indian Summer, 
which is dull, and Begin the Beguine, which is moderately exciting 
on Decca F7552. Elsie Carlisle is adequately distinguished to 
match Berkeley Square’s nightingale, and Leslie Hutchinson 
puts every ounce into Eddie Pola’s attractive tune They Call Me a 
Dreamer (Rex. 9816 and H.M.V. BD851). We fade out on Dick 
Todd singing two new numbers, which may become hits— Tiny 
Old Town (dating from 1803)—the town not the tune, and Angel 
in Disguise from the film “‘ It all came true ” (H.M.V. BD854). 

Instrumentally this is not a good month. Rawicz and 
Landauer rattle off Monti’s Czardas and offer some snippets 
from three Waldteufel waltzes on Col. DB1929. Eddie Carroll, 
Charlie Kunz, Billy Thorburn and Ivor Moreton and Dave 
Kaye continue their medleys. with Carroll still outstanding 
(H.M.V. BD853). Among organists Reginald Foort strikes an 
original if not completely effective note in the Coppelia Ballet 
Music on H.M.V. BD852, while the Milt Herth Trio trot out 
Boy Scout in Switzerland and Peach Tree Street on Bruns. 03016. Of 
eight titles from The Organ, The Dance Band and Me I should 
choose Riding on a Rainbow on Parlo. F1755. 

An event is the return of Eddie Cantor, especially as he has 
chosen to record a full-length version of that grand old tune 
Margie, with of course interpolations—‘ if you’re dissatisfied, 
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why don’t you play the other side ’’—an unfortunate remark 
since not even Mr. Cantor can put much life into Little Curly 
Hair in a High Chair (Col. DB1935). It is many years since I wrote 
my first notice of Tessie O’Shea. Here she is—all of her—in 
her own song J Fell in Love with an Airman and a song by Billy 
Merrin called Yes, I’m Feeling Happy. She is billed as “ with 
her ukulele ” and suggests comparison with George Formby, 
of whom she is a sort of female counterpart. Formby has two 
typical numbers in You’ve got something there and I Always Get to Bed 
by Half-past Nine. If they’re not nice, well, then they’re naughty, 
though Miss O’Shea deserves a mark for neatly turning the 
obvious rhyme. Go on—go and hear them (Col. FB2460 and Regal 
MR3324). Formby also contributes two more numbers from his 
film—Grandad’s Flannelette Nightshirt and Mr. Wu’s a Window 
Cleaner Now on MR3301. And let me say that whereas I suspect 
that Mr. Formby plays a banjulele, which is as easy to play as a 
ukulele, but makes more noise, Miss O’Shea really does play a 
ukulele if heavily amplified—the difference is roughly that 
between a clavichord and a harpsichord—and a fat lot the fans 
will care! Gracie Fields gives us Indian Summer and the famous 
I never cried so much in all my Life, both recorded from a broadcast 
with audience on Col. FB2463, while there are two records by 
Jack Warner—Entente Cordiale and Mademoiselle on Col. FB2454 
and Tiggerty-Boo and Auxiliary Fireman Cecil on FB2469. 1 did not 
find these funny, and for Tiggerty-Boo I suggest Harry Roy on 
Regal MR3335. ; 

Here is somebody who deserves a paragraph all to himself— 
Billy Peach. He is a bird. In actual fact a budgerigar that 
talks. Frankly I don’t believe it, but his sponsor forestalls criticism 
by assuring us that this is not a fake, so I leave it to you. The 
record is exceedingly well produced and must have a mark for 
showmanship (Rex 9815). 

Ambrose heads the dance records with ten titles. This 
Ambrose is very different from the Ambrose of old, but here and 
there the old polish peeps out, as at the end of his ’ve Got My Eyes on 
You (Decca F'7521), while his record of J Love You Much too Much 
is a fine arrangement, despite the fact that most of it is cluttered 
up with Miss Lynn (F7520). This tune is outstanding. Doubtless 
we shall hear more of it. A real nap is Sidney Lipton in They 
Call Me a Dreamer and In My Dream Parade on Col. FB2459, 
although Mr. Lipton has taken a tip or two from Geraldo, who 
also plays the first piece on Parlo. F1751. Another Lipton winner 
is Robinson Crusoe Island, a tune he has made very much his own. 
Celia sings this very charmingly (Col. FB2467). Harry Roy 
gives a startling performance of Between 18th and 19th on Chestnut 
Street on Regal MR3328, and is joined by Max and Harry 
Nesbitt to sing the vocal in their new waltz J’ll be waiting for you 
on the back of Tiggerty-Boo (MR3335). Bruce Sievier and 
Horatio Nicholls have combined to write a charming number 
called Lilac of Louvain, which Jack White plays effectively on 
Regal MR3329, the best of many White records. Then there 
are two more hits by the indefatigable Parker and Charles—Save 
a Little Sunshine and Moonlight and Mimosa. The first is done by 
White on Regal MR3330 and the other by Joe Loss on H.M.V. 
BD5604. If you can imagine a cross between O Mamma Mia and 
My Wubba Dolly you will arrive with luck at No Mamma, No, of 
which you can take a choice between Ambrose (Decca F7539) 
and Loss (H.M.V. BD5603). Carroll Gibbons gives us the best 
band version of the nightingale on Col. FB2466, coupled with 
Alice Blue Gown from the film of “‘ Irene,” sung as a duet by Anne 
Lenner and Eric Whitley, while this together with the name 
tune appears again on H.M.V. BD5607 with Wayne King 
giving a very original performance. Freddy Martin breaks away 
with One Cigarette for Two and Apple Blossoms and Chapel Bells on 
Regal MR3331, and Terry Shand rounds off the dance with 
a swing in Sweet Potato Piper, which if you haven’t got already you 
might try, though on the reverse you will find Clyde McCoy 
playing a wah-wah trumpet painting a fence (Rex 9820). 

Notable among the records in strict dance tempo are Parlo. 
F1753 with Victor Silvester playing Eric Coates’ By the Sleepy 
Lagoon (waltz), and a couple of tangos by Joe Loss on H.M.V. 
BD5605. R.W. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 

**** No Name Jive (Wagner) (Am. Decca 
67344 and 67345) (March 18th, 
1940) 
(Brunswick 03013—3s.) 

This disc is likely to come as something of 
a surprise to those who, judging from the 
majority of the Casa Loma recordings since 
the band made its debut on Parlophone 
some ten years ago as a hot outfit, have 
believed it to be no more than a top-notch 
“commercial ”’ proposition. 

No Name Five, a 12-bar blues opus played 
at fastish tempo, is just about as near to being 
good jazz as most of the better American 
name bands ever get. 

It covers both sides of the disc and 
although the change over from one side to 
the other breaks perhaps to a slight extent 
the continuity for the listener, it certainly 
hasn’t put the band off its stroke. The 
rhythm section gets going immediately after 
the introduction, and thanks in a great 
measure to its incisive drive, the music 
swings from then onwards right through to 
the last bar. 

Although the alto and tenor on the second 
side and the trumpet on both sides are the 
individual high spots, all the solos are good, 
but the record owes its success at least as 
much to the way the band as a whole 
plays a first-class arrangement. It is one of 
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those orchestrations which are full of colour 
and contrast, yet develop logically and easily, 
in fact one might almost say inevitably, and 
what is more, it gets a good deal nearer to the 
right outlook on jazz than some of the work 
by combinations which claim to be out-and- 
out swing units. 

Reproduction: Good, except for slight 
surface. 


Lou Williams—Piano Solos (Am.N.) 
*#*%* Suet (Patootie) Patunia (Rogan, Wil- 
aH Alexander) (Am. Decca 
64) (Sept. 14th, 1938) 
esse Tie Pee (Burley) (Am. Decca 64663) 
(Sept. 14th, 1938) 
(Brunswick 03009—3s.) 

Acc. by Booker Collins (5); Ben 
Thigpen (ds). 

Some may think that it wasn’t particu- 
larly bright to have coupled two numbers 
not only in the same tempo, but treated 
in styles so similar that they tend to sound 
alike. 

Personally, however, I could stand as 
much music like this as Miss Williams cared 
to give me. 

Once again she plays with the clean 
incisive touch and bite that one usually 
finds only among the male jazz pianists. 
But the charm of her music goes far beyond 
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the confines of mere instrumental technique. 
Mary has jazz in her soul as well as her 
nimble fingers, and neither her depth of 
feeling nor great sense of rhythm is any the 
less obvious because of the feminine delicacy 
in both what she does and the way she does 
it. 

Reproduction: Good, except for buzz and 
hiss due to raspy surface. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
**On the Isle of May (Tchaikovsky, 
adapted: Kostelanetz) (v) (Am. 
Decca 67063) (Jan. 16th, 1940) 
**#** Peach Tree Street (Razaf, Bonds, Davis) 
(v) (Am. Decca 67154) (Feb. 5th, 
1940) 
(Brunswick 03008—3s.) 
67154—Herman (cl, vocalist) with Herb 
Tompkins, Ray Hopfner (altos) ; Nick 
Ciazza, Saxie ‘Mansfield (tenors); Bob 
Price, Steady Nelson, Cappy Lewis 
(tpts) ; ny Tyler, Neal Read (érmbs) ; 
Joe Bishop (flugel horn) ; Tom Lineham 
(p); Harry White ay ; Walter Yoder 
(bass) ; Frank Carlson (ds). 


Whoever coupled up these two sides 
either has a rather grim sense of humour or 
no discrimination. 

Isle of May is nothing more nor less than 
the Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s 


USIC 


String Quartet in D Major, and neither the 
fact that it always was and always will be a 
good melody, nor the fact that Woody 
Herman plays it with some suggestion of the 
style and competence which are features of 
his music, can dispel the atmosphere of 
artificiality and tastelessness which inevit- 
ably arise when the classics are brought into 


jazz. 


Peach Tree Street is a very different pro- 
position. Another of those odes to famous 
streets which have graced jazz ever since its 
early days, it is even more like Spencer 
Williams’ lovely Basin Street than was 
Between 18th and 19th On Chestnut Street, to 
which we have lately been introduced. 
And it sounds none the less like Basin Street 
than it really is by virtue of the brass com- 
ments which were among the characteristic 
moments of Jack Teagarden’s vocal refrain 
in the Charleston Chasers’ notable record- 
ing (Parlophone R1366) of Williams’ saga. 

However, don’t let these little similarities 
put you off. Peach Tree Street is a delightful 
record—simple, sincere and quite charming. 
Woody Herman’s vocal and _ clarinet 
choruses are just what such things should be, 
there is a nice passage by a swell trombone, 
and the four-bar vamps by Tom Lineham’s 
piano and Harry White’s guitar are little 
touches which no one will fail to enjoy. 


Reproduction: Good, surface negligible. 
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Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
ese]f J Had You (Shapiro, Campbell, 
Connelly) (v by Bob Eberle) 

(Am. Decca 66267) (Sept. 5th, 


1939) 

*** One Sweet Letter From You (Warren, 
Brown, Clare) (v by Helen 
O’Connell) (Am. Decca 66082) 
(Aug. 14th, 1939) 

(Brunswick 03015—3s.) 

Dorsey (alto, cl) with Milton Yaner, 

Rubenwitch (altos); Bert M. 
Haymer, Chas. Frazier (tens); Ralph 
Muzzillo, Clarence Cherock, Seymour 
Baker (pis); Robert Byrne, Tom Ball 
Lee, Don Matteson (trmbs) ; Joe Lippman 
(p) ; Roscoe Hillman (zg); Jack Ryan 
(b) ; Buddy Schutz (ds). 


With two good arrangements Jimmy 
Dorsey’s anything but incapable band 
manages to find a nice medium between 
swing and commercial jazz. 

Jimmy plays his clarinet in One Sweet 
Letter, but I liked his alto solo in the coupling 
better. The tone of the trombone soloist is 
also a feature of this side. 

Helen O’Connell doesn’t quite seem to 
know whether she wants to be Mildred 
Bailey or Ella Fitzgerald, but gets the prize 
for the month’s best (if unintentional) 
imitation of both. 

Reproduction: Good, except for excessive 
surface. 


Erskine Butterfield and His Blue Boys 
Am 


(Am.) 

*Salt Butter (Butterfield) (Am. Decca 
67221) (Feb. 21st, 1940) 

** Tuxedo Junction (Hawkins, Johnson, 
Dash) (v by Erskine Butterfield) 
(Am. Decca 67220) (Feb. aist, 
1940) 

(Brunswick 03012—3s.) 

Possibly you remember Erskine Butter- 
field’s A-Tisket, A- Tasket (Columbia FB2022) 
in which he played electric organ and got 
one star from me for his trouble. 

This time he plays piano. It doesn’t 
amount to much in Sal Butter, but that’s 
probably more because of the dolly sort of 
the tune. At any rate Mr. B. sounds better 
in Tuxedo Junction, but the best thing about 
this side is his littke accompanying band. 
It’s neat in its unassertive way. 

Reproduction: Good, except for tendency 
to surface hiss. 


H.M.V. 


Muggsy Spanier and His Ragtime Band 
Am 


***** Dinah (Sam Lewis, Joe Young, Harry 
Akst) (v by Geo. Brunies) (Victor 
OA045746) (Dec. 12th, 1939) 

****# What Did I Do To Be So Black and Blue ? 
(Andy Razaf, Fats Waller, Leonard 
Harper, Harry Brooks) (Victor 
OA045747) (Dec. 12th, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bgo67—3s.) 

Spanier (cornet) with Rod Cless (c/) ; 
Nick Caiazza (enor) ; . Brunies 
(trmb) ; Joe Bushkin (/); Bob Casey 
(6) ; Al Sidelll (ds). 

So Louis Armstrong didn’t after all say 
the last word on Black and Blue ! 

That remark isn’t meant to invite any 
comparison between his ten years old 
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recording of the number and this new one by 
Muggsy Spanier. At the best of times com- 
parisons are usually odious. This one would 
be not only invidious, but futile. The two 
records are as unalike as anyone could 
imagine. 

But they have one thing in common. In 
spite of the complete difference in their 
styles each is in its way is a jazz classic. 

Muggsy’s version is based on the modern- 
ised interpretation of old-time Dixieland 
rhythm with which this Ragtime band of his 
has put itself at the very top of the tree. 

In the first chorus there is a good enough 
solo by Nick Caiazza, who takes the place 
in the band hitherto occupied by Ray 
McKinstry and Bernie Billings. In the 
second chorus Joe Bushkin’s piano solo is 
even better. Playing in an easy, rhythmically 
rhapsodic way he gives out really delightful 
music. But the elegance of the side lies 
mainly in the Dixieland character, which 
is the basis on which this ensemble works, 
and Muggsy’s immaculate trumpet. While 
most of the others descend to competing 
among themselves for the honour of being 
acclaimed the greatest high-note hitter 
and seeing who can play the wildest jazz 
with the least technical flaws, Muggsy 
remembers that jazz is as much a matter of 
melody as rhythm and gets home on the 
knowledge every time. 

By way of a change Mr. Spanier departs 
for a few moments in Dinah from his usual 
procedure. He breaks the tempo and takes 
the verse ad lib. Muggsy is one of the few 
who could get away with this sort of thing. 
And, believe me, he does—on the simple 
sincerity of his playing and the delightful 
music which results from it. 

Reproduction: Over-recorded, causing in- 
accurate tracking and resultant needle buzz. 
Otherwise good. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***Sq Far, So Good (Jack Lawrence, 
James Mundy, E. White) (v by 
Ivie Anderson) (Victor OA044891) 
(March 6th, 1940) 
** You, You Darlin’ (Jack School, M. K. 
Jerome) (v by Herbie Jeffres 
(Victor OAo44887) (March 6th, 


1940) 

(H.M.V. Bg068—3s.) 

Ellington (/) with Otto Hardwick, 
Johnny Hodges (altos); Ben Webster 
(ten) ; Harry Carney (baritone); Barney 
Bigard (ci); Rex Stewart, Cootie Wil- 
liams, Wallace Jones (tpis) ; Joe “Tricky 
Sam” Nanton, Juan Tizol. Lawrence 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone m mellophone 
6 +. string bass negro artists(s) 
bar .. baritone sax p piano 
djo .. banjo ten tenor sax 
cl .. clarinet tpt .. trumpet 
ds .. drums tymb .. trombone 
jig.) flute oln violin 
eg +. guitar syl .. xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 
Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 
title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer's 
opinion as to the respective merits of the various 
recordings 
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Brown (irmbs); Fred Guy (g) ; 
Blantone ()) ; Sonny Greer (ds). 


The release of these two ‘‘ commercial ” 
titles by a band which is worthy of a better 
fate is presumably due to the fact that at the 
time the August supplement in which they 
are listed had to be put in hand none of the 
Duke’s subsequent recordings under his new 
contract with Victor had arrived over here. 

Anyway the fact that they are “ com- 
mercial ”’ titles accounts for You, You Darlin’ 
not being able to get more than two stars. 
Much of it is taken up by the very ordinary 
vocal refrain, and although in the other 
parts some of the characteristics of the band 
are from time to time noticeable, nothing 
happens to lift the side out of the rather 
mediocre rut. 

Things are considerably better in So Far, 
So Good. Although the tune is nothing to 
write home about, both the arrangement 
and the performance are more characteristic 
of Ellington’s music. In fact the Duke only 
needed to have taken just a little more 
licence to have made the side worthy of 
himself. 

Reproduction : 
otherwise good. 


Jack 


Tendency to over-record ; 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 

** Dinah (Lewis, Young, Allst) 
046024) (Dec. 21st, 1939) 
*Singin’ the Blues (Lewis, 
Conrad, Robinson) 

(Dec. 21st, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg063—3s.) 

Hampton (vibraphone) with Benny Car- 
ter (alio, tpt); Coleman Hawkins (ten) ; 
Edmund Hall (ci); Joe Sullivan (/) ; 
Fred Green (zg) ; Arthur Bernstein (5) ; 
Zutty Singleton (ds). 

Lionel Hampton is his usual self on his 
vibraphone, which somebody has glorified 
by calling it a vibraharp, Hawkins is good, 
especially in Dinah, and Joe Sullivan plays a 
musical enough little solo in Singin’ the Blues, 
but that’s about all that can be said in 
favour of either side. 

Benny Carter’s solos are all on trumpet 
and whatever may be said for or against 
his trumpet playing, I am rapidly being 
forced to the conclusion that it is a very long 
way behind the lovely work he does on his 
alto. 

For the rest... . Well, neither side seems 
to have any real character. Even the better 
parts seem devoid of any true inspiration and 
you have only to compare Frankie Trum- 
bauer’s Singin’ the Blues with this version of 
Hampton’s to realise how dull and lacking 
in imagination the latter is. 

Reproduction: Tendency to over-record. 
Otherwise good. 


(OA 


Young, 
(OA046022) 
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Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 

**** Gone With “ What” Wind (Basie, 
Goodman) (Am. Columbia WC 
026495) (Early 1939) 

**** Till Tom Special (Goodman, Hampton) 
(Am. Columbia WCo26494) (Early 


1939) 
(Parlophone R2752—3s.) 


Although the personnel of these two sides 
is not available Lionel Hampton’s vibra- 
phone—beg pardon, vibraharp—and Charlie 


«= 
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Christian’s guitar are easily recognisable, in 
addition, of course, to Benny’s clarinet. 

Both performances follow closely on the 
lines of the Sextet’s Seven Come Eleven and 
Shivers (issued in June on Columbia DB5081) 
and are, if anything, even better. As com- 
positions the tunes are still only sequences of 
licks and riffs, but the outfit plays more 
steadily, the sense of collective improvisation 
is just as notable and the boys individually 
play better stuff. 

In fact this isa disc on which I'd like to say 
quite a lot, but with space so restricted these 
days we'll have to let it go at that. 

Reproduction: Good, except for rather 
excessive surface hiss. 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Drummin’? Man (Krupa, Norman) (v 

by Irene Daye) (Am. Columbia 
WC2824) 

*** Tuxedo Function (Johnson, Dash, Haw- 
kins) (Am. Columbia CO27027) 
(March 8th, 1940) 

(Parlophone R2750—33s.) 


2824—-Clinton Neagley, Bob Snyder 
(altos); Sam Donahue, Sam Musiker 
(tens); Corky Cornelius, Torg Halten, 
Nate Kazebier (ipis) ; Floyd O’Brien, Sid 
Brantley, Al Jordan (irmbs) ; Anthony 
D’Amore (/) ; Remo Biondi (zg) ; Biddy 
Bastien (5) ; Krupa (ds). 

27027—As above, except Shorty Cherock 
(tpt) replaces Kazebier. 


As you will have guessed, Drummin’ 
Man is an excuse for Mr. Krupa to indulge 
in a little skin walloping, but he keeps it 
until the end, so it’s not so bad. 

Prior to that the band, which seems to 
have been steadily improving, puts up a 
quite presentable show. The tune may 
inconsequent, but it’s lively and catchy in 
its way, and if the whole thing is nothing 
to get very excited about it’s at least a bright 
diversion. 

With Glenn Miller having said all there 
was to say about Tuxedo Function anyone else’s 
comments are bound to come as something 
of an anti-climax. But here again this band 
of Krupa shows that it is getting somewhere. 

Reproduction: Rather muzzy and tendency 
to excessive surface hiss. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 


(Am.) 

** Night and Day (Cole Porter) (Am. 
Columbia LA1964) 

** Shake Down the Stars (De Lange, Van 
Heusen, arr. Ed. Sauter) (v_ by 
Helen Forrest) (Am. Columbia 
WC2971) (March Ist, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2751—3s.) 


2971—Goodman (cl) with Toots Mon- 
dello, Buff Estes, Jerry Jerome, Bus 
Bassey (reeds) ; Irving 
James Maxwell (ipis) ; Ted 
Besley, Red Ballard, Vernon Brown 


(trmbs); | John Guanieri (); Arnold 
Covey (g); Artie Bernstein (5); Nick 
Fatool (ds). 


Just nice quasi-commercial arrangements 
played with the band’s usual competence. 

Benny’s personable clarinet lends some 
distinction to both titles and Jerry Jerome’s 
tenor is a feature of the Cole Porter opus. 

Neither side is helped by the muazzy 
reproduction. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Cosmocord Piezo Electric Pick-up, Model Series Ill. 
Price £1 2s. 6d. 


For the benefit of the many new readers who have swelled 
our ranks during the past months it may be well to explain that 
in place of the magnet, coil, and pole pieces used in the electro- 
magnetic type of pick-up, the piezo pick-up head embodies an 
assembly composed of Rochelle Salt. ‘This possesses the property 
of converting minute mechanical movement (such as is caused 
by a gramophone needle in a record groove or by the effect of 
the voice on a microphone diaphragm) into electric impulses. 


Conversely, Rochelle Salt is also able to change electric 
impulses into mechanical movement, as in the use of a loud- 
speaker where the speech current fed into the crystal can be 
used to drive a cone or a reed. 





“ 


. . . the bass is impressive without being 
oppressive and the middle and treble fre- 
quencies are clean...” 


Another point to notice is that a piezo pick-up is a capacitative 
device and therefore must not be connected between the grid 
and filament (cathode) without some form of shunt resistance 
which may take the form of a potentiometer volume control. 
Within certain limits, the higher the value of this resistance the 
higher the output of the bass frequencies. Lowering the resistance 
value reduces the bass. 


For all normal purposes values between 1 megohm and 
4 megohm will be found most satisfactory. 


In our tests of this Cosmocord Series III pick-up we used a 
shunt of 4 megohm. This is the value recommended by the makers. 
The measurements were taken, as usual, with H.M.V. Constant 
Frequency records, a valve voltmeter and Pyramid “ Forty 
Minute ”’ needles. 


Reference to the table will reveal at once that not only is the 
response of the pick-up extensive, a most satisfactory output is 
maintained up to 8,500 cycles. Unfortunately we were unable 
to take measurements beyond this frequency but it is reasonable 
to suppose that quite a useful output is maintained to as high 
as 10,000 C.p.s. 


Another point to notice about the characteristic is its compara- 
tive smoothness. Note, for example, the absence of any peaks of 
appreciable size either of high or low frequency. The pick-up 
showed little discomfort when tracking the relatively large 
amplitude of a 50 cycle record, but slight pressure had to be 
applied to the head in order to obtain a steady reading at 30 c.p.s. 
The figure given at this frequency must, therefore, only be taken 
as an approximation. 


As one would expect, the aural impression is in fair agreement 
with the measurements. The bass is impressive without being 
oppressive, the middle and treble frequencies are clean with but 
little tendency towards harshness. Admittedly, large volume 
levels produce an appreciable hardening and brittleness of tone 
and surface noise becomes too prominent, but one seldom has 


need to use outputs of such intensity in normal circumstances. 
Some people may even find at normal volume levels that surface 
noise is excessive when steel needles are used. This can be most 
effectively reduced by using non-metallic needles of the thorn 
type (R.V.W’s., B.C.N’s., IM’s, etc.). Indeed, our experience 1s 
that not only is surface noise considerably reduced under these 
conditions, but the quality is also enhanced and needle point 
breakdowns are few and far between. 
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Mechanically this Series III pick-up is of robust design. 
The arm, which is offset so as to ensure small tracking errors, 
is a cast metal construction finished in old gold colour. The 
crystal element is housed in a hermetically sealed metal casing, 
and is much less fragile than the cartridges with which the 
earlier types of crystal pick-ups were fitted. ; 

Altogether, a most satisfactory and inexpensive pick-up. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 


B a Cc a N as Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
CRowdor oss | HE B.C.N. COMPANY 695 38"bice 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE’ HINTS FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 46) 





Renovating Old Records 


Letters received during the past month have revealed that 
there still exists some doubt about cleaning old records. 


One correspondent found himself in a rather messy predica- 
ment after putting into practice the advice of some well-meaning 
friend. It seems that the friend had suggested the use of olive 
oil as a suitable medium for cleaning the dirt from a batch of 
records that had obviously been stored rather carelessly. 


The oil was well brushed into the grooves and without doubt 
the dust and dirt was dislodged. The records looked grand, 
shining, black and clean. Then came the time for removing the 
oil! That was far less simple than at first it seemed. Clean 
dusters, brushes one after the other were used and all they 
succeeded in doing was in depositing fluff from the fabric and 
tiny hairs from the brushes, into the grooves. 


In his efforts to remove the oil from the grooves our corre- 
spondent only succeeded in rendering some of the discs unfit for 
further use. 


The moral is: don’t use anything with an oily or greasy base 
as a cleansing agent. 


Here’s How 


If perchance, some of your little-used records require cleaning 
or your much-used records show signs of clogging by fibre 
debris then adopt the following method. 


Take three parts of white vinegar to one part of Three-in-One 
oil (or any high grade light machine oil). Shake this mixture to 
an emulsion in a bottle, rub a little on to the surfaces of the 
records with a clean soft piece of cotton or silk until no liquid 
apparently remains on the surface. Leave the records for about 
fifteen minutes and then play again and again with a well- 
pointed fibre needle. Repoint the needle two or three times 
during the playing. It is absolutely essential that a good point 
be maintained throughout. This will ensure that all fibre debris 
or other foreign body is dislodged from the grooves. Though 
somewhat tiresome and lengthy, this process of cleaning by 
playing is pretty successful. 

It may happen that some oily residue may be left. In this 
case adopt the advice given to our correspondent mentioned 
above. Wash the discs in tepid water using a shaving brush and 
a soap which produces a good lather. Brush well using a con- 
centric motion and then rinse two or three times in clean tepid 
water. Dry lightly with a clean piece of silk or soft cotton, allow 
to dry off in as dust-proof a place as can be found and then play 
the records frequently. Between each playing rub the surfaces 
gently with a piece of cotton cord. (This can be obtained from 
the London Office, price 6d.). 


Those who have written to us asking the best way to adapt 
records that have frequently been played with steel needles for 
use with non-metallic (fibre or thorn) needles may do worse 
than try out the above method. Often it has proved successful 
but the cleaning and washing process is of little avail if the 
records have been continuously played and scored with steel. 


Another, and much quicker, way to “ break in” steel played 
records for use with fibre needles is to apply the special record 
dressing manufactured by E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones. 

This will also help to “ lubricate ” the record so that needle 
point breakages are less frequent. 
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TRADE WINDS 


Portables 


War or no war there seems to be little abatement in the pro- 
duction of new models. Admittedly, there are fewer types and 
those produced are for the most part stripped of all but essential 
embellishments. But the portable receiver, which made a notable 
come-back two or three years ago, has actually increased in 
popularity. 

And no wonder ; for the modern portable radio receiver is such 
a splendid little chap compared with its predecessors. In size, 
weight, cost, efficiency, and in its abilities as a reproducer, present- 
day models can claim substantial advantages over their earlier 
prototypes. 

Incidentally, after some months of experience with the “‘ Double 
Decca” portable (reviewed in the April 1940 issue) may we 
reiterate what a versatile instrument this is; A.C. or D.C. or 
from its own self-contained batteries makes little difference to 
its performance. Though efficiency is comparatively high, the 
features which have impressed us most during the past five months 
are the pleasantness and cleanliness of the reproduction and the 
flexible design of the instrument as a whole. 


During the past month two more portables have made their 
bow. Details of these are given below. 


Murphy 


The new Murphy contribution is the Bg3 ‘“‘ Service Portable.” 
This is wholly operated from batteries and is provided with a 
particularly capacious battery compartment so that an L.T. 
accumulator of large capacity can be fitted if desired. 

It embodies a five-valve superhet circuit terminating in a 
Quiescent Push-Pull output stage giving a comparatively large 
power output. Economy type valves are used which result in 
a total L.T. consumption of only 0.55 amperes, and an average 
H.T. consumption of 10 milliamperes. 


The Bog costs £10, batteries excluded. 


Another new instrument from Welwyn Garden City is the 
AgoC. This is the console version of the Ago receiver. The 
radiogram counterpart was reviewed last month so that the 
opinions expressed with regard to the radio performance of this 
model may well be applied to the new console. In theoretical 
design, too, the models are similar. The price of the AgoC is £18. 


H.M.V. 


Model 1406, as the new H.M.V. portable is known, is a five- 
valve battery-operated superhet with a push-pull output stage 
capable of delivering some 800 milliwatts to the loudspeaker. 
There is push-button tuning as well as a manual tuning control, 
a battery economiser switch and self-contained aerials which, it 
is claimed, contribute largely to the instrument’s high efficiency. 

With the battery economiser in circuit the H.T. consumption 
is limited to 6 milliamperes; normally the consumption is 
9 milliamperes. The total L.T. consumption is 0.8 amperes. 
The 1406 costs 11 guineas. 


Another New Pick-up 


Ofespecial interest to lovers of high quality gramophone repro- 
duction is a new instrument known as the “ Coil” pick-up. The 
response, it is claimed, is sensibly uniform between 50 and 8,000 
cycles per second. The mean output is comparatively small (about 
0.05 volts), so that a three-stage amplifier is essential. More about 
the coil later. Meanwhile readers may obtain further details from 
H. H. Jones, 62, Worcester Street, Stourbridge. Worcs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


“Go To It”’ 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

As I write, the London Philharmonic Orchestra is threatened 
with extinction. Its life hangs by a slender thread. One thing can 
save it—regular broadcasting engagement. 

If all who have the welfare of this splendid orchestra at heart— 
and I like to think this includes every reader of THE GRAMOPHOHE— 
will just write a postcard to the Director General, B.B.C., Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, urging him to see that the L.P.O. 
has a weekly engagement, the orchestra’s committee believe this 
will save their life. 

Now then you enthusiasts, get out your pens and postcards 
and—* GO TO IT.” Do it now, before it slips your memory. 
Every postcard helps. 


High Wycombe, Bucks. F. G. Youens. 


Promenade Concerts 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

If this really is to be Sir Henry Wood’s last Prom. Season, then 
it is perhaps timely now to remind the recording companies 
that it will be their duty to preserve for posterity the actual 
last-night performance of the Sea-Songs Fantasia. To Prom-goers 
this item, in which both orchestra and audience become one body, 
is the most cherished ritual of the season. It is unfortunate that 
the Columbia records issued last year, and made without the 
audience, sound, to those who know the scene, quite lifeless—a 
mere spectre of the actual occasion. 

So, although duplications are often to be regretted, this is one 
which, I think, all Prom-goers will agree is essential, not only as a 
tribute to Sir Henry, but also as a memento for future generations 
of one of the greatest musical institutions of our time. 

And now may I suggest the following English music for record- 
ing or re-recording : 

Bax—London Pageant (this ought to appeal to a wide public). 

Bliss—Pastoral. 

Delius—Dance Rhapsody in A (Beecham conducting, of course). 

Dyson—The Canterbury Pilgrims. 

Three Songs of Courage (both for chorus and orchestra— 
the latter would go easily on to three 12-inch sides). 

Arnold Foster—Pianoforte Concerto on Country Dance Tunes. 

Holbrooke—Symphonic Variations on ‘‘ Three Blind Mice.” 

Alan Rawsthorne—French Nursery Songs (by Sophie Wyss). 

W. H. Reed—Merry Andrew Overture. 

Vaughan-Williams—Lord, Thou hast been our Refuge. 

Te Deum in G. 

Haydn Wood—Variations on ‘‘ If you want to know the Time, 

ask a Policeman.” 

The dearth of records of modern English choral music is 
particularly deplorable. 


Hendon, N.W.4. 


John Davies 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

I wonder how many of your readers who are interested in 
pianoforte records have come across Albeniz’s Tango played by 
John Davies on H.M.V. BD745? Such lovely tone and such 
expression are rarely “‘ put over ” on wax, at least by any but the 
great masters. (Incidentally his playing of a Chopin Waltz on 
the reverse is not to be compared with it and must have been 
recorded in one of his worst moments.) But the playing of the 
Tango is, I always feel, somewhat reminiscent of Pachmann. 

John Davies was just beginning to make a name for himself, 


Roy T. BupDEN. 


after having studied for some years with Lamond, when his death 
occurred a few months ago at the age of 28. Music has lost much 
by his untimely death, as his great gifts were beginning to bear 
rich fruit. 


Cheshire. G. C. Smpson. 


(This record was reviewed by A.R. in the December, 1939, 
issue and his previous recording in September.—Ep.) 


Tetrazzini 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 
Some of your readers may be interested to know that the list 
of Tetrazzini Zonophone records mentioned by Mr. Hugh Harvey 
in your June issue, and also listed by Mr. Bauer, are g-inch records. 
The missing number (10003) is the Aria from Romeo and 
Juliet (Nella calma) and is sung in Italian with piano. 


London, W.6. Eric BERNARD. 


A Reminder 
; To the Editor of THet GRAMOPHONE 

It is not generally known that electrical reproduction of records 
can be enjoyed without an amplifier. All that is necessary is a 
record player and an ordinary pair of 4,000 ohms headphones. 
Simply connect the phones to the pick-up leads. 

Most record players have a wander plug or other arrangement 
to match the pick-up to any amplifier. This must be set to give 
maximum volume. The quality does not seem to be affected in 
any way. 

It is even possible to use fibre needles, but for many records 
it is necessary to choose one which is nearing the end of its life, 
because the shorter the needle the greater the volume. 

I use this method when I want to enjoy my records without 
disturbing other people, especially A.R.P. folk trying to sleep ! 


Exeter. F. C. VAsEy. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

I am very glad to see that a plea is being raised in your columns 
for some up-to-date recordings of organ music. Looking back 
over the last two years the output of the recording companies 
combined has, I believe, only amounted to three recordings—a 
short Bach prelude and fugue, a Mozart fantasia and a César 
Franck Choral—which is lamentably small. Recording and re- 
production has so nearly achieved perfection that it is a very great 
neglect that such lovely organs as those at King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, St. Mary, Redcliffe, Bristol and Chichester Cathedral 
to take only a few, cannot be heard on records. Cannot we have 
the Dorian Toccata and Fugue? The fugue is described by Dr. 
Harvey Grace in his book as “ one of the noblest things in all 
music,” and so it is if played intelligently and with careful 
registration ; and then perhaps we can have the B minor, D major 
and A minor. The organ works of J. S. Bach are so full of unusual 
and very beautiful harmonies and display such intense feeling 
through the medium of very fine craftsmanship that a real 
appreciation can only come after many hearings, and records 
provide a ready means for frequent hearings. 


Birmingham. Joun HoLperness. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 
Mr. Willetts’ letter is yet one more urge for fresh and adequate 
recordings of the chief organ works—mostly unobtainable to-day. 
Is it practicable for us to make united appeals to the gramophone 
companies? 








I would draw the attention of all capable of appreciating such 
music to the superb records of psalms and hymns at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Notably Col. DX443 and DX166 and DX316, 
which, with others, are obtainable to-day. No praise is extravagant 
for such perfection. 


New Barnet. GILBERT BENHAM. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


The string quartet, violin sonata and viola suite of Ernest Bloch 
have all been recorded and released in America. Will admirers of 
this composer please agitate for the release of these works in 
England? The string quartet is said to be one of Bloch’s finest 
works and A.R. has spoken highly of the violin sonata. If these 
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Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


An orchestral programme of recently-recorded items was presented 
by Mr. Moore Orr and included Weber—Invitation to the Dance 
(Weingartner), Tchaikovsky—Capriccio Italien (Boult), Gounod— 
Funeral March ofa Marionette (Wood), Vaughan Williams—Fantasia on 
a theme of Tallis (Boult) , Tchaikovsky—Francesca da Rimini (Beecham). 
Opinion expressed a preference for the Berlioz orchestration of the 
Weber item and the marked contrast of the performances of the B.B.C. 
orchestra displayed the excellence which this body of players has 
attained. After an interval we enjoyed Brahms—Academic Festival 
Overture (Weingartner), Beethoven, No. 8 Symphony (Mengelberg), 
and Weinberger—Variations and Fugue on ‘‘ The Chestnut Tree ” 
(Lambert). 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


The second meeting of the month took place on May 22nd and 
was presented by our chairman, Mr. Hans Kramer. He presented 
“Das Lied Von Der Erde” by Gustav Mahler, whose works are 
rather neglected in this country. ‘‘ Das Lied Von Der Erde ’”’ symphony 
for Tenor, Contralto and Orchestra was extremely well performed by 
Charles Kullman, Kerstin Thorborg, the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Bruno Walter. 

Members and visitors displayed keen interest and approval at having 
the opportunity of hearing this rarely-played symphony. 

Mr. Kramer also gave a brief but interesting talk of the composer’s 
life, which was much appreciated by all. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The first Annual General Meeting which was held on the May 31st 
was largely attended. Elections resulted as follows: Chairman, Mr. F. 
Levy ; Secretary, Mr. F. J. Kelly ; Treasurer, Mr. D. J. Clanchy ; 
Committee, Mrs. E. Farquharson, Miss O’Callaghan and Messrs. 
Downes, Doyle, Parke. Particulars from the Hon. Sec., 20, Oakley 
Road, Ranelagh. 


Durban Gramophone Society 


The June recital was held with only a small attendance ; many of 
our members having left for military service. 

A very delightful programme, played on Mr. Morford’s own 
machine, an E.M.G., was as follows: Brahms’ Symphony No. 1, played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Joachim). After the interval 
we heard Casals with the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Szell) in 
the exquisite Dvorak cello concerto in B minor. The clarity and beauty 
of tone in this recording were a delight to us all. 

We then heard Chaliapin in the dramatic “ Death of Don Quixote ” 
by Massenet, and the programme concluded with a charming and 
unusual Christmas carol, sung by the Don Cossack Choir. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Our Tchaikovsky Centenary Concert was presented by a new 
member, Mr. Coxall, and included the Romeo and Juliet Overture, 
First Piano Concerto, and Fifth Symphony. Mr. Carter’s recital 
included the very realistic recording and vital performance of the 
“Carmen Suite” by the L.P.O. conducted by Beecham, Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto and Mozart’s “ Jupiter”? Symphony. Mr.’ Coxall 
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works come up to the level of the Piano Quintet (unfortunately 
deleted from the catalogue) and the violin concerto (recently 
released by Columbia) they would indeed be welcome. Those 
who are rather shy of contemporary music need not fear to sample 
Bloch, whose music has more in common with that of such neo- 
romantic composers as Sibelius, Walton and Bliss than with the 
dessicated productions of the neo-classicists and the Viennese 
atonal school. 

Incidentally an American correspondent mentioned in a letter 
to THE GRAMOPHONE some time ago that the 2nd string quartet 
had been recorded in America, but I have been unable to trace it. 
Can anyone supply particulars? 


Victoria, Australia. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


will present a recording he has made of a piano concerto and a pro- 
gramme of Sibelius. Details from Mr. G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, 
Clapton, E.5. 


F. H. THurston. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Miss Phyllis A. Ivermee, B.Mus., filled the bill at the June meeting, 
when in the course of an admirable lecture-recital, she reviewed key- 
board music from Bach to the present day. Amongst the composers 
drawn upon were Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Debussy, 
Ravel and Granados. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. Hutchinson gave a very interesting programme. The concluding 
work—a Haydn Quartet—was almost omitted in favour of the Hahn 
Pianoforte Concerto. Fortunately an equal division of votes enabled 
us to hear both! 

Mr. Arnold’s programme began happily with the Coriolan Overture, 
which merged into the Mozart Concerto No. 24 K.491 (Fischer), and 
ended triumphantly with the Brahms Haydn Variations, by way of 
Vaughan Williams’ “ Greensleeves.” 

Write for details of membership to Miss I. H. Matthews, 22, Queens- 
borough Terrace, W.2. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


An excellent Dvorak programme, consisting of the 2nd and 4th 
Symphonies was presented by our Secretary, Mr. Parfitt, whose recitals 
attain progressively higher standards. The recording, by Talich and 
the Czech Philharmonic, seemed better in the 4th Symphony than in 
the end. Mr. Parfitt justifiably claimed a-place among the world’s 
masterpieces for the 2nd. 

popular orchestral concert, including Nicolai’s Overture “‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” ; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and the 
new Beethoven ‘“‘ Emperor” (Moiseiwitsch) was ably handled by 
Mrs. S. C. Waters. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


‘* Miscellany ” presented by Mr. V. W. Garratt at the July meeting 
featured Nicholai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives ’’ Overture, Bizet’s “‘ Fair Maid of 
Perth ”—London Philharmonic—(Beecham) ; Adagio from Bruch’s 
Concerto (Menuhin) ; Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
(Heifetz) ; Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto (Dorfmann) ; arias from 
Mozart’s “ Il Seraglio ”’ (Perras), Verdi’s ‘‘ Don Carlos ”’ (Seinemeyer) ; 
duets from Verdi’s “‘ Force of Destiny ’”’ (Martinelli and de Luca) and 
Giordano’s “‘ Andrea Chenier ”’ (Sheridan and Pertile). 

Next Meeting—August 15th at 14, Hoghton Street ; ‘‘ Ballet Music ”’ 
by Mr. P. Robinson. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

On August 1st Mr. J. A. Clements will give a programme consisting 
of the music of Tchaikovsky and Brahms: it will include the Violin 
Concerto and Third Symphony of the former, and the Piano Quartet 
Op. 25 by Brahms. 

Another “ Favourite Records ” programme is billed for August 15th, 
and on August 29th. Mr. John Allen will be the recitalist. It’s hardly 
necessary to mention that this will be an evening not to miss. 

All enquiries to the Sec., 239, Park Lane, N.17. 

















